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. It is true that billions are being spent by 
the Government in order that people may 


not die of cold and hunger. 


. But these billions, divided among the 
families in need, average for each family 


only about $24 a month. 


. And 70% of the free hospital services in 
the United States for the needy sick are 
provided by voluntarily supported hospi- 
tals. 


The sick among the unemployed 


number 48% more than among the 


employed. 


. Likewise public health nurses, also sup- 
ported by your voluntary gifts, report that 
66% of all their visits in 1933 were in 
homes unable to pay for the service 


rendered. 


,50 


moved from their own homes and cared 


more children have had to be re- 


for by voluntarily supported children’s 


agencies. 


10. 


. Two-thirds of all the arrests for crime 


involve persons between the ages of 15 
and 24 years. Millions of boys and girls 
living under conditions destructive to 
character need the character-building 


services of your recreation agencies. 


. Aman may die of despair, as well as of 


hunger, for suicides, numbering 15,368 
in 1928, grew to 20,927 in 1932. This 
shows that more and more people are 
ceasing to value the only kind of life 
they are able to attain. 


. America cannot be rebuilt by relief 


measures alone. 


- Your local community chest needs your 


support during this year of rebuilding 
human hope and morale. It supports 
hospitals, clinics, child-care organiza- 
tions, character-building agencies and 


many other social services. 

When you give in your city, you 
strengthen the forces of civilization in 
the neighborhood in which you live. 
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-75 per Section 
with Glass Door 


/) SOLD ON APPROVAL 


USED in some of the 
finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 
Furnished in different 
designs, materials and 
finishes, giving almost 
any desired effect. Sold 
direct from factory only, 
which assures you a per- 
manent source of supply 
for additional sections in 
the future; alsosaves you 
the middleman’s profit. 

Price complete as illustrated with 
three book sections, only $16.25. 
Write for your Free Copy of Our Illustrated 

3% Catalog No. L1124.It will interest you. 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
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Fits any Space. 

‘ 

Always com- 

" plete yet never 
finished.” 
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THE: IDEAL“BOOKCASE sre 


! Contract BRIDGE | 
BIDDING Simplified 


Tell your partner the truth and no more. The 
VIENNA SYSTEM of Contract Bridge Bidding 
| reveals the quick tricks in your partner’s hand, 
| and results in sound contracts. Acclaimed by 
‘| experts here and in Europe. Ask for booklet at 
your book ordepartment store, or remit $1 to 


VIENNA SYSTEM 
605 W. Washington St., Chicago, II]. 


§ ; Page Bargain Catalog of 


Q Books of all Publishers — Lit- 
~ erature, Fiction,Juvenile, History, 
< Scientific, ete. Illustrated, Indexed. 
A Old favorites — new ‘‘best sellers.’’ 
Used by schools, colleges, libraries and thou- 
sands of individual customers. Write today 
for new 1935 catalog, “‘Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 105 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


25,000 Titles 
Our 40th Annual 320 


Hew to Cash-§n 
5 with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are BUY- 
ING 134,000 photos every week! Make guod 
money—spare time, full time—taking human-interest 
pictures that sell. Earn while you learn how to take 

salable pictures! We teach you how by mail. Fascinating, 
easy! Our unlimited Marketing Service helps you cash-in 
quickly. Write now, no obligation, for FREE BOOK, **How 
to Make Money With Your Camera.’’ UNIVERSAL PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS, Dept. 811, 10 W. 33d Street, New York City. 


isa “disturbance centre’? in subcons- 
ciousness generating powerful negative 
impulses causing self-consciousness y & 
and lack of confidence, nervous man- ean 

nerisms, worry and timidity, lack of Joy in Living 
enterprise, weakness of will and indecision, habits, 
forgetfulness and lack of concentration, and which 
has grown up with you from the forgotten past from 
influences outside your control. To struggle against 
these personality- weakening forces is in vain—RE- 
MOVE THEM ALTOGETHER by reconstructing 
within yourself a powerful positive subconscious 
mind to carry you forward—confident, vibrant, re- 
sourceful—to a happier, fulier, more successful life. 


‘MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK. 


‘British Institute of Practical Psychology | 


Jinc., Dept. LD1110, Stamford, Conn. 
| Please send me FREE BOOK “‘I can... | 
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and I will.’’ 
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Cool, Calm 
Confidence 


The March of Recovery 


An increase of $49,000,000 in the 
pay-roll of American building indus- 
tries since the government’s home- 
modernization program got under 


way, last August, was reported by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 


A rise of more than $33,000,000 in 
loans, discounts, and bankers’ accep- 
tances in a little more than three 
months is reported by the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in its statement of condi- 
tion as of October 17, issued in re- 
sponse to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency’s latest call. 


Domestic retail sales of Ford pas- 
senger-cars in the first nine months 
of this year exceeded unit sales in 
the corresponding period of last year 
by 203,090 cars, a gain of 97 per cent., 
according to an announcement made 
in Detroit. 


September sales of general mer- 
chandise in small towns and rural 
areas were 43 per cent. larger than 
August sales, and 33 per cent. above 
the level of September, 1933. The 
largest increase over August was re- 
corded in the South with 77 per 
cent., and the smallest in the East, 25 
per cent., according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Registration of new passenger au- 
tomobiles numbered 1,564,690 for the 
first nine months of this year, com- 
pared with 1,204,950 units in the same 
period of 1933, a gain of 359,740, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by R. L. 
Polk & Co. 


Orders received in the third quar- 
ter of this year by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
amounted to $25,213,271, an increase 
of nearly 12 per cent. over orders of 
$22,547,717 received in the corre- 
sponding period of 1933. Sales billed 
amounted to $23,963,896, against $17,- 
474,213, a gain of more than 31 per 
cent., according to an announcement 
made in the company’s statement of 
operations. 


Contributors to This Issue 


Edward Price Bell, whose analyses of 
the foreign policies of Oriental statesmen 
have been a regular feature of THE Lir- 
ERARY Dicest for the last few months, pre- 
sents the American view-point of foreign 
affairs in this issue. For more than twenty 
years he was London correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. 


Lewis B. Sebring, Jr., is the assistant 
night city editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. He was born in Schenectady, at- 
tended Union College, and formerly was 
with the Associated Press in several cities 
in upstate New York. 


Carleton Smith is widely known as the 
young music commentator who has written 
extensively for Esquire, Musical Courier, 
and other magazines. He has lectured at 
the University of Chicago, has a wide friend- 
ship among leading musicians, both here 
and abroad, and is an annual observer at 
the Baireuth festivals. 


Charles Parker Hammond, Reagan Me- 
Crary, and Robert Winsmore arc staff 
writers for THe Literary Dicesv. 
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ADOOD 


hemical 
Ormulae 


In This One 
Indispensable Book 


In this one big book you have 
fat your fingertips practical 
commercial formulae for 
making thousands of useful 
products for your own use 
and for profitable manufac- 
| ture. Brand new, encyclo- 
pedic in scope, arranged for 
quick reference, it is exactly 
the book that every commer- 
cial chemist, large or small, 
has long wanted. 600 Meaty 
Pages of formulae including 
many patented, scarce and 
little known processes, many 
published for the first time. 
Collected by over 60 out- 
standing industrial chemists and technicians 
—every formula proved successful by actual 
test and experience. 


Covers Hundreds 
of Industries 
Thousands of Products 


You will find, in The Chemical Formulary, 
methods for making or using: 


Abrasives Fertilizer Matches 
Adhesives Fireproofing Metallic Printing 
Air Conditioning Fireworks Matrix, Rubber 
Alloys Fluxes Mirrors 
Anti-rusts Fly Killer Nickel Plating 
Aromatics Food Specialties Oil Sun-Tan 
Asphalt Gems, Artificial Ointments 
Bronze Lacquers Glass Polish Paints 

Candles Glues Patent Leather 
Candy Glaze Gold, Plating Photographic 
Carbonizing Grease, Specialties 


Catalysts Lubricating Polish, Auto 


Celluloid Hair Setting Porcelain 
Cement Liquids Preservatives 
Cream, Cold Hair Tonics Printing 
Coffee Substitutes Incense Kefrigerants 


Colors for Oils Inks Rubber, Synthetic 


Decolorizing Insulation Safety Glass 
Preparations Jams and Jellies Shaving Cream 
Dental Cement Kalsominge Soaps 
Depilatories Lacquers Solvents 
Disinfectants Latex Paint Stencils 


Tooth Paste 


Dyes Leather Polishes 
Waterproofing 


Electrotyping Liniment 
Etching Compounds Liquors Zine Etching 
Explosives Lubricants Zine Plating 


and thousands more. 


ONE FORMULA ALONE MAY BE 
WORTH HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
TO YOU 


Every formula in this book is of practical, 
commercial value. The volume is. not 
merely a collection of ‘household stunts” 
or experiments for the amateur, but a mine 
of money-making ideas for everyone con- 
cerned with commercial chemistry. In ad- 
dition, you will find it a quick-reference 
book for a vast amount of information that 
you need in your daily work. Send for 
your copy today. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


Send No Money. Mail This Coupon 


(UCR 


ry 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., : 
250 Fourth Ave., New York. H 

Within § 


Send me on approval The Chemical Formulary. 
5 days after I receive it, I can return it to you and 
owe nothing. If I keep it I will send you $2.00 as 
first payment and I will pay $2.00 monthly there- 
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MORE IMPORTANT THAN 


ANY MATERIAL 


THING 


MORE important than millions of telephones and 
millions of miles of wire is the fundamental policy 
of the Bell System. It is founded on a spirit of fair 
dealing with the public, with employees and with 


those who have invested their money in the business. 


**The fact that the responsibility for such a large part 
of the entire telephone service of the country rests 
solely upon this Company and its Associated Com- 
panies also imposes on the management an unusual 
obligation to the public to see to it that the service 
shall at all times be adequate, dependable and satis- 
factory to the user. Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will meet these obligations is to continue to fur- 


nish the best possible telephone service at the lowest 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


cost consistent with financial safety. This policy is 
bound to succeed in the long run and there is no 
justification for acting otherwise than for the long 
TUL. es ee 

“Earnings must be sufficient to assure the best 
possible telephone service at all times and to assure 
the continued financial integrity of the business. 
Earnings that are less than adequate must result in 
telephone service that is something less than the best 
possible. ... The margin of safety in earnings is only 
a small percentage of the rate charged for service, 
but that we may carry out our ideals and aims it is 
essential that this margin be kept adequate. . . . This 


is fundamental in the policy of the management.” 


Quoted paragraphs from an address by Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, at Dallas, October 20, 1927. 
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Washington Views a Troubled World 


isquieting, But Not Intrinsically and Imminently Dangerous, Is the 
Capital’s Composite Official Attitude on the Situation 


[The following article by Mr. Bell was 
ritten after his return from the Far East, 
1d a series of interviews in Washington 
ith those most responsible for our foreign 
glicies. It is the interpretation by a dis- 
nguished journalist of the Washington 
ew-point. | 


and imminently dangerous. 

These words would seem to ex- 
ress, with precision, the composite official 
Jashington view, at the moment, of the 
ighly-complex international situation. It 

hardly too much to say that this opinion 

spresents all the really reliable informa- 
on, and all the trained experience in form- 
ig judgments respecting such matters, 
hich are at present available in this coun- 
y. It represents all the facts known to 
ar Government. It represents the consul- 
tions, the study, the reasoned conclusions, 
‘the most expert Ameri¢an thinkers rela- 
ve to world affairs. 


OD) einen but not intrinsically 


Why is the international situation, as seen 
om Washington, disquieting? Why is it 
ot, as so seen, intrinsically and imminently 
mngerous? 


It is disquieting because both Europe and 
ast Asia are looked upon as gigantic pow- 
sr-magazines, the one an area of imme- 
orial feuds and passions, and of fiery cur- 
mt resentments, the other a theater in 
hich two great ambitious Powers grimly 
wce each other, mutually suspicious, con- 
nufally bickering, restrained from striking, 
srhaps, by only momentary considerations 
’ prudence. 


In these conditions, Washington sees the 
ossibility, tho not the probability, of an 
scident, some tragic happening, some fron- 
er or local embroilment, which suddenly 
ight light an inextinguishable interna- 
onal fire. 


What are the favorable factors in world 


By Epwarp Price BELi 


relations just now? 
Why do competent 
observers speak of the 
outlook as “not in- 
trinsically and immi- 
nently dangerous” ? 


Take Europe, first. 
It is on its back. It 
has not been able to 
get up since it was 
knocked flat by the 
Great War. It has 
troubles innumerable, 
troubles of morale 
and of mind, political, 
social, economic, and 
financial troubles. Its 
center of gravity of 
power is uncertain. 


Scarcely any nation 
feels sure, in the 
event of war, who 
necessarily would be 
its friend, who might 
be its enemy. Russia 
is incalculable. Po- 
land’s attachment to France is not so un- 
doubted as it was. Alinements in the 
Danubian region are not predictable. Cau- 
tious critics avoid finality of statement with 
reference to even the possible line-up of 
Western and Southern Europe if a war 
should break out to-morrow. 


© International 


Cordell Hull, 


Secretary of State 


All these conditions, as Washington esti- 
mates them, are a drag upon belligerency, 
make for peace. And others are noted. In 
1914 everything was different. We just 
have remarked how highly fluid are Euro- 
pean relationships to-day. Twenty years 
ago, they were relatively solid, the chief op- 
posing forces definitely known, and firmly 
integrated. Europe was organically ready 
for war. And her peoples did not know 
what war meant. They know now, and 
about 500,000,000 of them do not like it. 


Wide World 


Consciousness of this popular feeling is 
not absent from the minds of statesmen, and 
statesmen are aware of the difficulty of war, 
even when their peoples’ hearts are pas- 
sionately in it. Aggression, in these circum- 
stances, leaving entirely aside the antiwar 
treaties, is deemed ‘almost out of the ques- 
tion, since the one recognized fundamental 
condition of successful war is the impreg- 
nability of the home front. 


The Change Since 1914 


And there is the tremendous fact of the 
complete change, since 1914, in the prag- 
matic size-up of war—the change in what 
hard-boiled men think of war. Before it 
was tried out thoroughly, many of these men 
—ready enough to encourage in others 
patriotism ad outrance—saw profit in it. 
German industrialists, for example—a very 
powerful element—saw profit in it. That 
element sees that profit no longer. It may 
be doubted whether it now sees profit in 
even a successful war. With European 
business men, German and other, surveying 
a stricken world, and concluding that war 
is an uncommonly bad horse to back, Wash- 
ington surmises that peace is less insecure. 


This capital witnessed what it expected 
when the peace-structure of Europe stood 
up under the shocks of the Dollfuss, Alex- 
ander, and Barthou assassinations. Europe 
was psychologically and technically ready 
for those shocks. Its peoples wanted peace; 
its governments were organized to move 
swiftly for peace; and, so, peace was just a 
little more secure after the assassinations. 


One further peace-factor in Europe 
strikes the Washington imagination for- 
cibly, and, sometimes, evokes a wry smile: 
no leader, nor any nation, over there de- 
scries the slightest likelihood, at this time, 
that aggression could win. After all, the 


despised peace-treaties do exist. And they 
are awkward things for anyone dallying 


Many industrialists no longer believe there is any profit in war—even from a successful war 
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with the thought of aggression. They mean, 
either actual machinery, or its moral equiv- 
alent. They mean, in other words, the cer- 
tainty of rapidly-arrayed opposition, in- 
tangible undoubtedly, tangible possibly. 


If the cynics say, “Anything done would 
be done out of fear, not, out of respect for 
the treaties,” Washington’s reply is: “Just 
so peace is maintained, we need not worry 
overmuch about interpretations of motive.” 


Now as to Washington’s way of thinking, 
on the basis of the facts it has, concerning 
the probabilities in East Asia, that vast 
testing-ground of the multitudinous non- 
aggressive Chinese, the restless, warm- 
water-seeking Slavs, and the short, sturdy, 
dour, death-scorning, expanding Japanese. 
There, too, barring the chapter of accidents, 
Washington regards peace as at least tem- 
porarily more likely than war. The Nan- 
king Government is considered to be giving 
evidence of statesmanlike endowment— 
sagacity, patience, good temper, political 
realism. 


War is not expected to be provoked from 
that quarter of the great Far Eastern thea- 
ter. Russia, for the time being, is believed 
to be non-aggressive; the guess is that her 
preoccupation with domestic development 
and consolidation—not to mention possible 
ethical, legal, and rationalistic restraints— 
holds her heavy hand. Japan, at present, is 
conceived to be in a purely standpat pos- 
ture, jealous of every foot of territory she 
has gained, bent upon a Manchukuo and 
Jehol of her own choice, stedfast for the 
dictum of the primacy of her responsibility 
for the peace of East Asia. 


Well, if the short view of the world out- 
look, as it appears through Washington 
lenses, is not too disturbing, how about the 
long? It is called a hopeless riddle, laugh- 
ing alike at our knowledge, our philosophy, 
and prophecy. Future conditions, 
racial, national, moral, ratiocinatiye, are 
wholly indeterminable: we do not know 


our 


Wido World 


lo foreigners, America’s industrial warfare and relief-rolls are signific 


what races or nations will flourish or fail, 
what sort of morality and thinking will 
carry the day. 


Conclusion? That each national sov- 
ereignty, America particularly, from our 
point of view, must do the best it can to 
promote its own well-being, and to be pre- 
pared to strike down any alien assailant. 


If you are looking for international neigh- 
borliness, go to Washington. If you are 


Acme 
National Defense Expenditures 


1914 1935 
(Estimated ) 
$585,990,000 
726,149,500 
385,483,000 
282,324,760 
1,563,893,750 
355,394,820 
711,500,000 


Great Britain 
France 

Italy 

Japan 

Russia 
Germany 
United States 


$368,220,000 
117,455,000 
78,871,500 
57,770,160 
757,561,875 
771,745,980 
244,600,000 


$4,610,735,830 


Total $2,396,224,515 


[Note: The above was compiled from 
material contained in Foreign Policy Re- 
ports.—Editor. ] 


looking for international day-dreaming, for 
international ideology, it were well if 
you sought it elsewhere. Washington, in 
an international sense, is genuinely friendly, 
but emphatically realistic. 


It suspects that to arm certain Powers in 
the world to-day is to arm the possibility of 
aggression, while it thinks it knows that to 
arm America is to arm the certainty of non- 
aggression. 


It looks with utter disfavor 
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upon the idea of allowing a reduction i 
America’s relative fighting strength. As fo 
President Roosevelt himself, it is permis 
sible to say that he is in the mood of th 
mariner who loads his cargo with the hop 
of a fine voyage, but with the vivid realiza 
tion of the possibility of rough seas. 


Breakers in plenty are conjecturable, i 
not visible, ahead. For one thing, many in 
fluences are operative to diminish Americal 
prestige, and weaken American diplomacy 
It has become a fixed idea in some quarter 
abroad that the American people have be 
come immutably pacifistic, apathetic as t 
their rights and interests in the big world 
too lazy, if not too proud, to fight. Tha 
hardly augurs well for tranquillity. 


Then there are the depression, the eco 
nomic and monetary confusion, 20,000,001 
American citizens on the relief-rolls, an im 
pression in some foreign countries that th 
United States is on the verge of a violen 
upheaval: these weigh upon America’s goo 
name overseas. And there are the vulga 
and vacuous moving-pictures (condemne 
by every knowing man of decency), thi 
exaggerated reports of crime, scandal, an: 
corruption in this country, deliberate anti 
American propaganda in both hemispheres 
all conducing to a state of foreign opinio! 
underlining the wisdom of seeing to it tha 
the Republic has ample defensive fightin; 
strength. None of these things escapes th 
notice, or fails to excite the concern, of re 
sponsible men in Washington. 


Japanese policy is unmistakably one 6 
the principal objects of American officia 
attention. Its further unfolding is awaite: 
with great interest. The practical implica 
tions of the Japanese “Hands-Off Asia” pro 
nouncement stir deep curiosity. 


Signs of large Japanese ambitions seen 
to emerge in her naval representations, s 
far as they are understood. Combativ 


naval parity for Japan with Great Britais 
(Continued on page 31) 


ant tokens of the nation’s unpreparedness 
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President Preparing for Next Session of Congress 


Tackles the Long Task of Drawing Up the Budget, and W orking Out Elaborate Program Cover- 
ing Many Subjects; Appoints Donald R. Richberg as His Special Assistant 


ESS than two months hence, the 
L. Seventy-Fourth Congress will 
meet in regular session and 

the President will submit his-budget 


for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1935. 


Last week he tackled the long, 
elaborate task of drawing the budg- 
et up, a task he probably will not 
complete until it is time for him to 
send his budget message to the Cap- 
itol. A long series of questions 
promptly demanded his attention as 
he started this formidable job of 
estimating government income and 
outgo. Among them were unem- 
ployment insurance, relief pay- 
ments, taxation, business activity, 
low-cost housing, Federal salaries, 
and the price-level. 


These subjects, brought up for 
consideration in a single week, again 
indicated the magnitude of a Chief 
Executive’s job. They also sug- 
gested that there was sound sense 
in President Roosevelt’s selection 
of a sort of special assistant, in the 
person of Donald R. Richberg, to 
relieve him of some of his back- 
breaking duties. 


Last week, too, the President ex- 
tended the code for the automobile 
manufacturing industry until February 1, 
1935, and planned to investigate the possi- 
bilities of overcoming seasonal lay-offs and 
stabilizing employment in this industry. 
He likewise fixed at 5 per cent. the basic 
interest rate on home mortgages insured 
under the new Housing Act. 


Among the many callers at the White 
House during the week was Senator Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. Senator Har- 
rison announced that his committee would 
meet late this month or early next month to 
consider unemployment-insurance propo- 
sals before the convening of Congress. 


The Relief Situation 


Relief requirements, Chairman Harrison 
intimated, will determine whether or not 
Congress will impose additional taxes in 
its next session. He recommended a change 
in methods of administering relief in rural 
areas, placing the emphasis on rehabilita- 
tion of the individual. “I would much pre- 
fer to give a fellow a mule and a piece of 
land and loan him money for implements 
and then let him pay it back with the pro- 
ceeds of his labor than to give him direct 
relief,” he said. 

Something of the same sort is in the 
mind of the Administration. Last week, 
dispatches from Washington teemed with 
figures, often conflicting, on the plan to con- 
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—And Is His Face Red! 


—Hautton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


tinue the Federal public-works program, 
which the President is preparing for sub- 
mission to Congress. At best, the figures 
quoted were hardly better than guesses; it 
is not yet known how large the new public- 
works program will be. In all probability. 
however, it will feature low-cost housing. 
Stress will be laid both on slum-clearance 
and on establishing needy families on sub- 
sistence homesteads supplying much of 
their food and, if possible, grouped near 
industrial plants in which they can secure 
employment. Such homesteads, by making 
the needy self-supporting, eventually would 
tend to cut down the cost of direct relief. 


Harry L. Hopkins, Emergency Relief 
Administrator, does not believe that the 
need for direct relief will be as great this 
winter as last winter, but does believe that 
it will rise from its present level as cold 
weather setsin. Inthe month of September, 
he reveals, about 16,650,000 persons were 
being supported wholly or partly by relief 
funds. It is chiefly the enormous cost of 
caring for these needy persons that is 
destroying hope of a balanced budget in the 
fiscal year 1935-36. 


The activity of business is, of course, the 
key to the amount the Government can ex- 
pect to raise through taxes and to the 
amount it must spend to alleviate the effects 
of unemployment. The Administration has 
been concentrating lately on methods of 


encouraging private business, and 
it hails with delight every sign that 
the business machine is gaining 
speed. 

“Whoopee!” exclaimed Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau at the 
news that Henry Ford had raised 
his production schedule for 1935 to 
at least a million cars, a level which 
has not been reached since 1930. 


“So far as the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is concerned the depression is 
over,’ Mr. Ford said, and added: 
“Our experience during the last six 
months and what we see in the 
future tells us a year of improved 
business is ahead.” 


While most of the details of the 
new budget are necessarily uncer- 
tain, the President has made at least 
one of them clear. On. July 1, 1935, 
the salaries of Federal officeholders 
will be restored to the levels of 1932. 


Early in 1933, these salaries were 
slashed by 15 per cent., but Con- 
egress restored two-thirds of the cut 
in its last session and empowered 
the President to restore the other 
third when living costs had risen 
sufficiently to warrant it. 


The President believes living 
costs are certain to increase in the 
first six months of 1935, and, indeed, has 
indicated his determination to drive prices 
higher and so make debt-paying less diffh- 
cult. As a sign of his price policy, there- 
fore, his announcement regarding Federal 
salaries is given an importance greater than 
it would seem to warrant on the face of it. 


Richberg’s Job 


One Federal salary, that of Mr. Richberg, 
came in for wide-spread notice during the 
week. He has been receiving, and will 
continue to receive, $15,000 a year. 


Hereafter his principal job will be that 
of Executive Director of the National 
Emergency Council, which absorbed the 
essentially similar Executive Council last 
week by order of the President and which 
includes both Cabinet officers and the heads 
of the principal recovery agencies. 

“Donald Richberg is Number Two Man 
in the Government of the United States 
to-day,” declared David Lawrence, Wash- 
ington correspondent, commenting, in his 
syndicated column. on these changes. 

Some other newspaper commentators 
took Mr. Richberg’s promotion less seri- 
ously. “This event can hardly be con- 
sidered of great importance.” said the 
Baltimore Sun, “for the transfers of Mr. 
Richberg and the changes in the Emergency 
Councils have become almost weekly oc- 
currences.” 
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Following Through 


With the News 


Record-Breaking Flight: In a record- 
breaking flight of fourteen hours and fifty- 
nine minutes, Air-Commodore Sir Charles 
Kingsford-Smith and his navigator, Capt. 
P. G. Taylor, completed the last lap of their 
transpacific flight on Sunday, with a hop 
from Honolulu to Oakland, California. The 
flight began on October 20 when the pair 
flew 1,750 miles from Brisbane, Australia, 
to Suva in the Fiji Islands, reached the 
next day. 

The second leg was undertaken on Octo- 
ber 28 with the 3,150-mile hop to Honolulu, 
and the last lap was completed on Novem- 
ber 4 with the 2,400-mile trip to California. 
The total flying-time for the distance of 
more than 7,000 miles was only fifty-one 
hours. 

%* * * x 

Insull Testifies: Samuel Insull, former 
utilities magnate, testified in his own de- 
fense at his $100,000,000 mail-fraud trial 
in Chicago last week. Seeking to clear his 
sixteen codefendants, he assumed full re- 
sponsibility for his companies’ actions, ad- 
mitted the transactions on which the Gov- 
ernment based its case, but said that they 
were “honest mistakes.” 

+ % & * 

An Actor’s Death: Lou Tellegen, once a 
matinée idol and known as “the perfect 
lover,” stabbed himself to death with a pair 
of scissors at the home of a friend in Los 
Angeles. Friends said he had lost his 
health and fortune and feared insanity. He 
was fifty-two. 

+ & & 

Quintuplets Named: The Dionne quin- 
tuplets were baptized at a private service 
by the Rey. E. T. McNally, parish priest of 
Corbeil, Ontario, five months and two days 
after their birth. Their names are: Marie- 
Reine-Alma, Emilie-Marie-Jeanne, Cécile- 
Marie-Emilda, Annette-Lilianne-Marie, and 
Yvonne-Edouilda-Marie. 


NIRA’s Validity: An early ruling by the 
United States Supreme Court on the validity 
of NIRA was made possible when Federal 
Judge W. I. Grubb of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, held the act was unconstitutional and 
dismissed code-violation indictments. 

*% *% * * 


Bribery Charged: Bribes of $1,800 made 
possible John Dillinger’s “toy pistol” escape 
from Lake County jail, Indiana, it was 
charged by Deputy Attorney-General Barce. 
One man was held and another sought. 

Sues for Ten Million: Ten million dol- 
lars was asked in two suits filed against the 
Pullman Company by Mrs. James Gardner 
Rossmann, ex-actress of Pittsburgh. She 
charged infringement of patents for im- 
provements in railroad sleeping and parlor 
cars. 
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He Opposes Pools, but Quotes Odds, Takes Bets 


To Jack Doyle, Broadway Billiard-Establishment Owner, Number 
Games Are Dishonest, and Lotteries Never Will Be Legal 


Has Fielding once called a lottery a 
“taxation upon all the fools in creation.” 
Even so, three “fools” in New York—a 
housewife, a carpenter, and a candy-store 
assistant—managed to win $150,000 each 
last week on the Irish Hospitals Sweep- 
stakes when their 
horse won the Cam- 
bridgeshire Stakes. 

The total amount 
of money—paid - out 
in varying amounts, 
according to the odds 
on the horses. and the 
tickets held — which 
went to Americans. 
was $2,542,000. 

The possibility ot 
winning something 
for nothing — or for 
very littlk—has caused Americans to bet 
regularly in many different schemes in ad- 
dition to lotteries abroad. Regular betting 
on prize-fights, elections, yacht-races, foot- 
ball games, horse-races, tennis and golf 
matches, and many other events, do not 
form the whole picture by any means. That 
type of betting, and the lottery game, are 
supplemented by the popular number 
games, the policy racket, and many more. 


Jack Doyle 


In the number games, agents collect 
from a cent upward from persons who try 
to name the last figures in the total amount 
of money bet on three different horse- 
races. The chances actually are 999 to 1 
against the bettor, altho the usual odds are 
600 to 1. “Petty larceny,” Jack Doyle calls 
it. Mr. Doyle, who owns a billiard-estab- 
lishment on Broadway, New York City, 
possibly is the best informed man on bet- 
ting in the country. To him these pools 
and number games are dishonest, and due 
for wide-spread exposure. 


“They used to bet on the published clear- 
ing-house figures every day,” said Mr. 
Doyle, “but the papers don’t print them 
any more. But the race-track betting con- 
tinues. There are all kinds of variations 
on this type of betting. Me, I stick to 
fights and elections.” 


Mr. Doyle is not a betting commissioner. 
He names the odds he thinks are reason- 
able, takes bets which he backs with his 
own money, then changes the odds in ac- 
cordance with the principle of supply and 
demand. He laid twenty-to-one against 
Detroit’s chances of winning the pennant, 
and took a sound beating on it. He picked 
the Giants to win the National League 
race, but recouped his losses on the Series. 

In 1933, Mr. Doyle picked the correct 
order of finish in the National League, bet- 
ter luck than he had this year. 


“I start the price and then developments 
regulate it,” he said. “I made Carnera a 
strong favorite in the beginning, but had 
to shorten when an avalanche of Baer 


money came in. Baer was the actual favor- 
ite at the ringside at six-to-five. which is 
where I took the licking.” 

Some freak Doyle bets: Two-to-one that 
Babe Ruth would not hit two home runs in 
the Pirate-Yankees series. (This cost Mr. 
Doyle $1,600, since the Babe smacked a 
homer in the last half of the eighth of a 
crucial game with two strikes on him. Mr. 
Doyle was jumping up and down on a 
bench praying the wrong way.) On 
whether Christy Mathewson would pitch a 
ball, or a strike, in opening the Giants- 
Athletics series of 1911. On what batter 


would make the first hit in another series. 


In the football pools, an agent gives a 
bettor a chance to pick four out of twelve 
games with six-to-one odds; five out of 
twelve at eight-to-one, and six out of twelve 
at ten-to-one. 


The games usually are tough 


ones, and these pools have fallen apart this 


year because of the many winners. 


The difference between the number 


games, and the policy racket, is that in the’ 
former, the bettor at least knows whether 
he has picked winning combinations (such 


as the last three figures in the total amount 
of money handled on three picked races) 


while in the policy racket, winning nua 


bers are drawn secretly at an unknown. 


Mr. Doyle scorns them all. 
“There is,” he says of these games and the 
pools, “a killing percentage against the 
player.” 


headquarters. 


Mr. Doyle is sure lotteries never will be 
legalized by the United States, despite 
growing demand for them. 


Noted Educator Dies 


Da Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor 
Emeritus of New York University, an edu- | 


cator for nearly fifty years and for twenty- 
two years Chancellor of that institution, 
died at his home in New York City last Sat- 
urday. He was seventy-three years old, and 
had retired from the Chancellorship last 
year. 


The late Doctor Brown was a graduate 


of the Hlinois State Normal University and 
of the University of Michigan, and did grad- 
uate work abroad. After serving as a 
public school principal in the Middle West 
and on the faculties of the Universities of 
Michigan and California, he was appointed 
United States Cohiahesion a of Education 
in 1906 by President Theodore Roosevelt. 


At the time of his death Doctor Brown 
was working on a history of American edu- 
cation. He was an ardent champion of a 
decent wage for teachers, an advocate of 

“sport for sport’s sake,” and a foe of Com- 
munism. He pioneered in introducing the 
teaching of business technique at New York 
Ui versity: and secured for the university 
wide financial and moral support from 
progressive business men. 
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Labor Pushes the A. & P. Family Into the Spot-Light 


he Descendants of George Huntington Hartford Hold All the Voting Stock of America’s 
Largest Chain-Store System Which Had Threatened to Withdraw From Cleveland 


HADOWED by the Woolworth Build- 
ing between two elevated lines in 
— downtown New York stands a neat 
tle store identified by a modest A. & P. 
m. Just as recent Vesey Street excava- 
ms have exposed to the sun this birth- 
ace of the country’s greatest chain-store 
stem, conflict in Cleveland last week 
shed the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
mmpany into the national spot-light. 


Despite its imposing title, the company 
a family affair in more ways than one. 
yuseholders among the 6,000,000 daily 
stomers are well acquainted with the 
-fronted stores scattered through thirty- 
e States and two Canadian provinces, 
jt they might not readily recognize the 
me of Hartford. The 92,000 employees 
| those 15,100 stores know that it stands 
jhind all orders and concessions that 
‘me from the central offices in New York. 
ney know, too, that while all the voting 
»ck of the system is owned by descen- 
nts of George Huntington Hartford, it is 
i> management’s desire that the 92,000 
izard themselves as members of one great, 
‘ppy family. That phrase runs through 
iblic statements made by A. & P. officials. 


)The intimate character of the organiza- 
‘n kept details of its early history from 
iP public for many years. In the middle 
|) the last century, George F. Gilman, a 
nther dealer from New England, started 
tea and coffee shop in New York. Later, 
ith George Huntington Hartford as his 
jsistant, he opened branches, and ex- 
nded his stock to 
clude baking-pow- 
ir, and other staples. 


lurred trade by of- 
icing premiums, and 
iganizing house- 
clubs. They 
inted their stores 
| and em- 
llished them with 
al gold-leaf. The 
nd played in Vesey 


‘e know about the 
teat American Tea 
ompany. In 1869, 
hen the Union Pacific joined the two 
leans, the company adopted its more 
puth-filling name. Two years later, Hart- 
rd traveled to Chicago with groceries 
replenish the supplies destroyed by the 
feat fire. From that point, the chain 
‘ew steadily to its present proportions. 
‘Iman gradually yielded to Hartford, 
ore serious and energetic, and finally re- 
aquished control in 1878. 

‘When Hartford died, in 1917, two sons 
‘ready had firm hands on the enterprise. 


© International 


John A. Hartford 


© International 


A. & P. butchers, on strike in Milwaukee, are shown picketing on the streets 


John A. Hartford, now President, began 
filling ink-wells for his father at sixteen, 
on leaving high school. He is sixty-one. 
While John handles the public relations, 
George L. Hartford, sixty-nine, and Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, quietly and 
cautiously attends to finances. George had 
entered the business eleven years earlier 
by firing boilers, but it was the more pic- 
turesque younger brother who emerged as 
innovator and public figure. George 
travels little, and is rarely photographed, 
but John’s genial face, framed by unruly 
iron-gray hair, and an equally unruly big 
bow-tie, frequently has appeared in news- 
papers, and magazines, as he goes from 
city to city, and tours abroad. John Hart- 
ford is a director of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, the Guaranty Trust Company, and 
other concerns. 

A brother-in-law, Arthur G. Hoffman, is 
an A. & P. vice-president, and two nephews, 
William G. Wrightson, and George D. 
Clews, are vice-president and treasurer, 
respectively. The only shares of common 
stock not owned by these five, and their 
immediate relatives, are those which em- 
ployees have kept, or turned back into the 
market. Throughout boom and depres- 
sion days, the Hartfords have refused to 
embrace outside capital. 


In the company’s best year, 1931, when 
15,736 stores were operating, there was 
available to the family in net earnings, 
$34,950,776. For several years, sales ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000,000 worth and from 1916 
to 1933, $130,000,000, or 60 per cent., was 
put back into the business. Last year, 
the total sales were $864,048,257; total 
earnings were $33,249,108, and net earn- 
ings $26,542,772. 

In August, 1933, when codes were being 
drawn up, the A. & P. shortened hours, 
and added 8,430 employees, increasing the 
pay-roll $200,000 weekly. John Hartford 
wired to Washington that he was “whole- 
heartedly in favor of the NRA.” 


Last week, John Hartford asked: “Is 


this the New Deal? How can a business 
man have any courage to go ahead?” 


Many things had happened in that year. 
State and nation were piling up chain- 
store taxation, and sales levies. As they 
looked at their own rationalized industry, 
the Hartfords wondered about the planned 
economy in Washington. Altho they still 
sold general products, through the years 
they had done much to eliminate the middle- 
man, and pass the profit on to the buyer. 
(Opponents claim that low salaries helped 
make the low prices easier.) Salmon on 
their shelves came from their own can- 
neries in Alaska, canned milk from their 
dairies in Wisconsin, grocery lists from 
their printing-plant in Brooklyn. 

Two weeks ago, John Hartford was called 
to Cleveland, where the company was do- 
ing a gross business of $20,000,000 a year, 
in its 293 stores, most of them leased on 
a one-year basis in accordance with a 
company custom. While there had been 
some labor difficulties in other cities, Cleve- 
land was a sore spot on other scores. 


When the city’s resources failed, in 1933, 
the A. & P. did not offer credit to relief 
agencies, while other grocers did, to the 
extent of millions of dollars. When State 
and Federal funds arrived later, the re- 
lief agencies distributed their $12,000,000 
purchases among the grocers who had come 
to their aid. Other chains and _ inde- 
pendents were offering stiff competition, 
altho New York officials insist that the 
situation was no worse in Cleveland than 
elsewhere, in view of general conditions. 


John Hartford learned that seven affili- 
ated unions of the Cleveland Federation of 
Labor ‘were attempting complete unioniza- 
tion of his employees. Pointing to their 
union printing-shop in Brooklyn, union 
bakeries operated by subsidiaries in St. 
Louis and Kansas City, to the company 
Managers’ Benefit Association, A. & P. 
officials say that they have never opposed 
organization of their John 

(Continued on page 42) 


employees. 
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It Just Depends Everyone knows 


it pe adver- 
On How It Is Said that. aL Pata 
tise, but not every- 


one knows that the payment forthcoming 
depends on the nature of the advertisement. 

Zada Spencer, of Kansas City, has found 
this out. She is the brave young lady who 
recently advertised for a job by describing 
herself as “unreliable, dishonest, lazy.” Her 
references were poor, she said, and she 
wanted “short hours, big pay.” 

The response to this publicity was star- 
tling. More than 100 answers poured in on 
her, but it now transpires that they con- 
sisted of “wise-cracks,” not offers of work. 


Still, one wonders about this case. It is 
easy to say that her respondents took her 
at her word, but how many offers of work 
would have been hers had she described 
herself as reliable, honest, and industrious? 
At least, she got national attention, and 
many an advertiser has spent more for less. 

* * * *% 


Senator Quezon Manuel L. Quezon, 
President of the 


And the Doctors Philippine Senate, 


may become President of the Philippines 
when the Government is organized next 
May. Now in America, he is recovering 
from an operation. Five days after the 
surgeon had finished with him, he drank to 
Philippine independence and American 
doctors in whisky. 

Then he told this story on himself: 

“When I left Manila the doctors told me 
I could drink nothing intoxicating. When 
I reached Java I saw a doctor, and he said 
‘a glass of beer would not hurt,’ so I drank 
beer from Java to Paris. In Paris another 
doctor said, ‘You should not drink beer; 
wine is the only thing.’ So I changed grate- 
fully to white wine. Then Professor Marion, 
the specialist, told me, ‘You should drink 
only champagne, it is the only thing for 
you.’ So I drank champagne for a time. 

“Then I reached the United States and 
here my physicians tell me, ‘Don’t drink 
any wines and beers at all, whisky is the 
only proper drink.’ And so now I drink 
to Philippine independence and the Ameri- 
can doctors.” 

Senator Quezon is a gentleman and a 


scholar. He aspires to be a good judge 
of liquor. 

¥ ice? & 
The Elements Do safety campaigns 


increase the number 
of traffic accidents? It 
seems hardly likely, notwithstanding the 
testimony to the contrary effect by Roy E. 
Steckel, Los Angeles Deputy Chief of 
Police. 

“When I see a lot of ‘Safety or Sorrow’ 
bill-boards,” he says, “I know trouble is 
He*points to a recent campaign 
to reduce traffic accidents during which “the 
{trathe | death-rate rapidly went up until it 


Of Advertising 


coming.” 


was 20 per cent. above 1933.” Then, when 
the campaign ended, the rate “went back 
to normal.” 

Mr. Steckel deserves credit for his can- 
dor, and for his effort to get at the facts, 
no matter how they conflict with cherished 


beliefs. Nevertheless, he sounds far too 
pessimistic. Let him call any experienced 
editorial writer, advertiser, or press-agent 
into conference, and he quickly will learn 
where his error probably lies. These men 
know that the public’s opinions and con- 
duct can be influenced, and are being in- 
fluenced, constantly, but that, in some in- 
stances, at least, it takes time. Frequently, 
there is a noticeable time-lag between the 
date when one of their campaigns is 
launched, and the date when it begins to 
show results. Usually the results appear, 
sooner or later, but they may appear in the 
period following the one in which they are 
expected. 


It is inconceivable that Los Angeles 
drivers became more careless when they 
were warned to be more careful. But it is 
quite conceivable that they did not respond 
to the safety campaign until it had come 
to an end. 

* * & & 


George M. Cohan, Eugene O’Neill’s 
Able, and Enviable drama, “Ah, Wil- 


derness,” starring 
George M. Cohan, played in the town of 
North Brookfield, Massachusetts, the other 
night, and the appearance proved to be a 
good thing all the way through. 


It was good for the play, because it 
spelled good publicity; newspapers in cities 
far outside Massachusetts fairly ate up the 
details of Mr. Cohan’s performance in a 
Broadway success in the town of his youth. 
It was good for the townspeople, because 
they had a good time, especially those who 
got into Town Hall—the rest clustered 
beneath loud-speakers outside. And, finally, 
it was good for Mr. Cohan, because North 
Brookfield idolizes him, and made that per- 
fectly clear during the evening. 


Not that Mr. Cohan never has known 
homage before. As a matter of fact, few 
men in the theater are more popular. But 
praise is sweetest when it comes from the 
people of one’s home-town, who, as a rule, 
are inclined to be none too liberal with it. 
Many a man, making good in a big city, 
has returned to the scenes of his boyhood 
only to find that, as the old story goes, the 
first few persons he met didn’t know him, 
and the next few didn’t even know he’d 
been away. Many a man would give half 
the honors he has won elsewhere if he could 
make the folks in his home-town recognize 
him as something else than the snaggle- 
toothed boy who used to live up the road, 
and had all that trouble with his tonsils. 
Mr. Cohan, an able man, is an enviable 
man as well, 


i Truth The late Thomas 
Passion for Tru Te ee 


. e 9 
A Sign of Genius: re Use Oe 


“brightest boy in America,” one capable 
of following in the inventor’s footsteps, are 
widely remembered. Now the Edison 
Memorial Foundation is thinking of taking 
the logical next step. As a tribute to the 
inventor, it plans to start a search for “the 
brightest boy in the world.” 


Needless to say, all parents of male 
children will wonder why the search should 
be extended outside their own doorsteps. 
To the satisfaction of his own father and| 
mother, at least, each of these children has| 
proved, time after time, that he is the very 
youth the Edison Memorial Foundation has. 
in mind. For example, one can imagine th 
parents of Vernon Davis making claims for 
their own son with particular emphasis. 


Vernon, the metropolitan press solemnly 
reported, heard his friends at the Deering 
High School, in Deering, Missouri, wonder- 
ing how many feathers there were on a 
chicken. Instead of falling into futile argu- 
ment over the subject, as other students 
did, Vernon killed a chicken, and set to 
work. Eventually, he had counted every 
feather on the chicken’s body and is an 
authority on the matter. If this passion for’ 
truth, this scientific zeal, doesn’t impress’ 
the Edison Memorial Foundation, what 
will? | 

How many feathers were there, you ask? 
Oh yes; 8,537. | 


x xX * x | 


Latest word from 
Lapland, or wher- 
ever it is that the 
rotund, bushy-faced gentleman lives, is that 
Santa Claus has gone in for stream-lining. 
It is added, too, that his advance orders for 
his annual visit to this country amount te 
$200,000,000 in retail prices, an increase of 
10 per cent., indicating that he has turned 
the corner on one runner. 

Things have gone so well with him, in 
fact, that he has increased toy designs by 
50 per cent., and made them more durable. 
The effect of the Union Pacific stream-line 
train is evident in the new styles. Veloc- 
ipedes and scooters are stream-lined in 
“air-plane knee pants” effects. Baby walk- 
ers have stream-line bumpers, and sleds, 
too, are fashioned to reduce wind-pressure 
on the hills. 

Industry, modernization, and building 
are represented in steel-composition and 
wood-construction sets. Young hopefuls 
will be able to show their skill in decorating 
and furnishing modern doll-houses, and the 
industrious will have looms, lithograph sets, 
printing-press sets and midget sewing- 
machines that really work. 

The effect of all this, of course, will be 
to take the bulge out of pocketbooks, mak- 
ing them stream-lined, too. 


Stream - Lining 
For Santa Claus 
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At the Observation Post 
The Decision of the A. & P. Chain to Withdraw From the Cleveland Retail Trade Aroused 


National Nervousness Because of Labor’s Attempts to Organize in a New Field 


HY should the strike against the 

A. & P. in Cleveland, and the com- 

pany’s decision to close all its stores 
here, have so set the nerves of the nation 
m edge? After all, local rows between the 
inions and a large corporation are common 
nough, and often have resulted in lockouts, 
ind, even, in the permanent removal of busi- 
1ess units. Hitherto, it has been the coun- 
ty’s habit to regard them as a dog does 
leas, with irritation, but, also, with a resig- 
ation. 


Several explanations of the exceptional 
eaction in this case have been suggested in 
he press. The flare-up occurred within a 
few days of the elections. It challenged the 
President’s plea, in his latest broadcast, for 
in industrial truce. It summarily added 
L900 workers to the ranks of the unem- 
gloyed. It came as a shock to the business 
world on the heels of the Administration’s 
sarefully staged campaign to imbue it with 
sonfidence. 

_ (It is tenable to say,” in Mark Sulli- 
yan’s opinion, “that apprehension over 
abor difficulties may be the largest of all 
he factors that now hold business back.”) 


- But it is possible to wonder whether these 
‘easons are the real meat of the matter. 
More deeply imbedded may be a feeling in 
he body politic, a premonition, that here 
was the opening gun in a conflict sure, 
sooner or later, to test both the labor move- 
nent, and the country’s system of distri- 


ution. 
| 


Growth of Retail Chains 


The latter, it is needless to point out, has 
»een modified profoundly in the last decade 
yr two by the rapid growth of retail chains. 
[he grocery chains already handle about 
me-third of the total business in their field, 
yr, rather, more than two-thirds, if the so- 
salled “voluntary” chains are added, made 
ip of “independent” grocers who have com- 
ined in self-defense. 


For several years, the A. & P., largest of 
ull retail chains, has done an average gross 
jusiness, in its more than 15,000 stores, of 
i billion dollars a year. The Kroger stores, 
ext in size, with 5,000 or more units, gross 
something like $300,000,000 a year; the 
Safeway stores, a quarter of a billion, and 
© on down the list. 

A rough estimate would put the annual 
yusiness of the grocery chains, exclusive 
f the voluntary chains, at two billions and 
| half. 

While these chains do a larger volume of 
usiness than those in any other category, 
heir proportion of the total business avail- 
ble to them is smaller than in the case of 
he variety chains, which include the five- 
ind-ten-cent stores, and their kind. Wool- 
vorth easily tops this list with something 


Keystone 


Interior of a meat packing-house: a cog in the machinery of mass-distribution as set 
up by the chain-store system 


like 2,000 stores, and a turnover of approxi- 
mately $300,000,000. At a guess, the vari- 
ety stores do a gross business every year of 
a billion and a half or more than 50 per 
cent. of the total in their line. 


The drug chains do one-sixth of the esti- 
mated drug business in the United States; 
the shoe chains more than 50 per cent. of 
the shoe business. Other chains which have 
helped transform our whole retail economy 
are those concerned with cigars and _ to- 
bacco, confectionery and soft drinks, men’s 
hats and caps, automobiles, coal, wood, and 
ice, dairy and poultry products, electrical 
appliances and supplies, furniture and 
house furnishings, gasoline and oil, mil- 
linery, musical instruments, department 
stores, and restaurants. Altogether, of the 
$35,000,000,000 spent at retail a year by the 
American people the share of the chains 
must be 20 per cent. 


This extraordinary development has come 
about principally because the chains have 
been enabled to undersell the independents. 
Oceans of propaganda, much of it politi- 
cally inspired, have been devoted to refut- 
ing this point, and to inveighing against the 
chains as an antisocial menace which drives 
the local merchant to the wall, takes the 
money out of a town and weakens its civic 
fabric. 


But, whatever the faults of the chain 
system, disinterested investigators have 
demonstrated fairly well that, on the whole, 
the prices it quotes do represent a substan- 
tial saving to the consumer over those which 
the small, less efficient independent feels 
obliged to charge. 


How, otherwise, account for the chains’ 
phenomenal expansion, which still is in 
progress? 

They have provoked a stubborn, and, 
often, hysterical, popular and_ political 
resistance, expressed in many communities, 
and over wide areas, in heavy discriminatory 


taxation. Yet, they have continued to ex- 
tend their conquest of the consumer. 


But, now, there has arisen a new, and, 
possibly, a decisive, threat to their advance. 
The retail field, so long as it was chiefly 
characterized by myriads of small store- 
keepers, offered no inducement to labor 
organization. Such storekeepers stafl their 
shops with members of their own families, 
or, at best, with a handful of hired clerks 
apiece. The employment is far too per- 
sonal, and scattered, to yield the unions a 
foothold. 


With the advent of the chains, how- 
ever, the situation has changed. Their 
concentration of capital and management, 
their impersonal employment of thousands 
of specialized assistants responsible to one 
boss, has suggested to the unions a vast 
new territory for the introduction of col- 
lective bargaining. The Cleveland strike 
was notice to the world that the unions 
meant to make the most of it. 


Possible Eventualities 


So the question arises, will the unions 
succeed in imposing conditions on the 
chains which neutralize their present ad- 
vantages in competition with the indepen- 
dents? If they do, certain eventualities of 
prime importance suggest themselves. ‘he 
chains, already burdened with their strug- 
gle against the embattled independents, and 
their political allies, may fold their tents, 
as in the case of the A. & P. in Cleveland. 
Should such a movement take place, on any 
great scale, the retail business of the coun- 
try would drop again into the lap of the 
small storekeeper. Good-by, then, to what- 
ever savings the chains may have passed on 
to the consumer. Good-by, also, to whatever 
hopes of organizing the retail field labor 
may entertain. 

From almost any point of view, the na- 
tional nervousness seems justified. 


W. M. H. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


Minna Curtis, pioneer among her sex as 
commentator, talks to 
women twice a week 
over the American 
Broadcasting System 
in an effort to make 
them “tax conscious” 
and to “humanize and 
dramatize” finance. A 
knowledge of finance, 
she says, is as impor- 
tant as a knowledge 
of home economics. 
Born in New York, Miss Curtis attended 
school in Albany, and lived for a number of 
years on a ranch in Arizona. Her first 
stock-market venture, made when she was 
fifteen, netted eight points profit. “And 
that,” she said with a laugh, “was my ruina- 
tion.” At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers, in 
Chicago, she was recommended for appoint- 
ment to the non-member advisory board of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Miss Cur- 
tis is a large woman with smiling, gray- 
green eyes. Her hobbies are horseback 
riding, swimming, and collecting antiques. 


financial 


a radio 


Kirby and French 


De Ambrose Swasey was honored the 
other day by a group of the country’s lead- 
ing scientists for 
his work in establish- 
ing the Engineering 
Foundation. Starting 
his career many years 
ago ina New England 
machine-shop, with 
the late Worcester 
Reed Warner he or- 
ganized the Warner & 
Swasey Company at 
Cleveland, a firm which has since built the 
mountings and observatory domes for some 
of the world’s largest telescopes. He is Past 
President of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, has been made a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor by the French 
Republic. He will be eighty-eight in 
December. 


Acme 


(Ee Fowler describes himself as “an 
American peasant,” born Eugene Devlan 
in 1891, on the west 
bank of Mullen’s Mill 
Ditch, Denver, Colo- 
rado. His youth was 
filled with more than 
a normal share of 
escapades, after which 
he worked on several 
Denver 
then 


and 
New 

York, where he was, 
for a time, managing editor of the New York 
American, and, later, of The Morning Tele- 
graph. We has written several books, the 
most recent one being a biography of Mack 
Sennett, called “Father Goose,” a story of 
the earliest days of the film industry. 


papers, 


came to 


Columnists 
As They See Themselves 


Sketch by Peggy Bacon 


ET esa Broun—][ was born in 
Brooklyn in 1888. Horace Mann in 
New York was my high school and 
Harvard my college. Failure to pass 
elementary French kept me from a 


degree. My newspaper work began 
while I was still an undergraduate. 
I am now in my _ twenty-seventh 
year of newspaper work. This has 
included reporting, rewrite, the 
copy desk, sports-writing, dramatic 
criticism, book criticism, and run- 
ning a column. My only experi- 
ence as an executive was one year 
as sports-editor for The Tribune. I 
paint a little for the fun of it, and 
have written three novels. Once 
I put on a cooperative show called 
“Shoot the Works,” and acted in it. 
I also ran a free employment agency 
for a few months. Beyond my job 
[on the New York World-Telegram] 
the thing which takes up much of 
my time and enlists a large part of 
my enthusiasm is the American 
Newspaper Guild. 


Mune. Slavko Y. Grouitch, formerly Mabel 
Gordon Dunlap, of Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, recently was 
elevated to an impor- 
tant place in Yugo- 
slay court circles 
when her husband, 
former Yugoslav Min- 
ister at Washington, 
was named Marshal 
of the Court after 
Gen. Alexander Dimi- 
triyevitch 


aw 
was dis- © Harris & Ewing 
missed from that post for failing to prevent 


the assassination of King Alexander. 


November 10, 1934 


Eiisgion Cairns of Baltimore, lawyer 
scientist and author, recently named firs 
United States book 
censor, has the job of 
passing on the moral- 
ity or immorality of 
books entering the 
United States  cus- 
toms. Young, ruddy- 
cheeked, and looking 
very serious behind 
his silver - rimmed 
spectacles, he is 
known as a liberal, and his friends say tha 
no genuine literary work will suffer at hii 
hands. A book which he wrote, “Law ans 
the Social Sciences,” will soon be publishecy 
One of his hobbies is chess. In a magazin, 
article, Mr. Cairns told about an experimem 
to which he subjected himself for science 
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He took a rare drug and went into a sem 
coma during which Johns Hopkins scientist 
played various types of music and noted hi 
reactions, 


(Cire Louis Fuchs, five-year-old “Bab 
Samson of the Bronx,” put on his regulag 
birthday show for 
New York reporters a 
few days ago, capping 
it by lifting a ninety- 
pound bar-bell. 
Charles weighs fifty- 
one pounds, has a 
chest measurement of 
twenty-seven inches; 
neck, twelve and one- 
half inches; biceps, 
nine inches. At birth he weighed eight an 
one-half pounds. At the age of three hh 
could lift a fifty-five-pound weight, and ak 
the age of four, seventy-five pounds. Hil 
father, a gymnasium instructor, hopes tha 
some day his son, whom he calls “a toug) 
little egg,” and “the apple of my eye,” wil 
be the strongest man in the world. Charles’ 
mother says he loves cereal, eggs, cheese 
butter—and spinach. 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Angell—British journalist and econo- 
mist—drop one 1: an’gel. 

Beatty—Earl and Admiral—as if 
spelled bee’tee. 

Beauchesne — Canadian parliamen- 
tarian—as if spelled bo’shane. 
Clwyd—Welsh baron—rimes 

fluid or Druid. 
ffoulkes—lecturer on arms and ar- 
mor—drop everything but one f 
and say fowx (with no capital). 
Gerhardi—British novelist—clings to 
tradition in saying jer, not ger: 
jJer-har’dy. 


—Frank H. Vizetelly, 


with 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


he Wisconsin Unemployment-Insurance Law, Basis of the Plan Which the President Will 
Propose to Congress, Is the First Statute of Its Kind in the Country 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in decid- 
ing to proceed this winter with legisla- 
tion for unemployment insurance, and, 

ssibly, for old-age pensions, is taking a 

f from the book of Wisconsin. The 


1934 NICA 


1934 Campaign Nightmare 
—Herblock for NEA Service 


| 
4 of the La Follettes put into effect, this 
r, an unemployment-insurance law 
ich is the first of its kind in the country. 
» sooner had it been put into effect than 
esident Roosevelt drafted the head of the 
isconsin plan to draw up a plan for the 
deral Government. 


While there is tremendous interest in 
+ plan the President will try to put 
‘ough Congress, there is scarcely any 
position. Five years ago, the first sug- 
stion of serious Presidential considera- 
n of such advanced legislation 
suld have put powerful lobbies on 
>march. The present receptive- 
ss, like the bankers’ truce with 
» President, is an important by- 
oduct of the depression. More- 
er, the nation is getting used to 
yre liberal proposals. 


Altho experimentation was at- 
*ked in the recent political cam- 
ign, the Right Wing, at the 
proach of the sixth winter of the 
pression, is less easily frightened 
social experimentation than it 
ed to be. That the Federal Ad- 
nistration should be turning to 
isconsin, as a laboratory, recalls 
e jeers that the Wisconsin delega- 
in invariably brought down upon 
elf in the Republican National 
mventions of yesterday by its 
dical platform proposals, sug- 
sting just such legislation as this 
at President Roosevelt seems 
ady to adapt to national uses. 


et Pix uk VE : 
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The central man in the development of the , 


Federal draft plan is Edwin E. Witte, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, who was in charge of a special 
bureau created in Wisconsin this last sum- 
mer to put the State plan into operation. 
Surrounding him, as the President’s Special 
Commission on the subject, are Secretaries 
Morgenthau, Wallace, and Perkins, and 
Attorney-General Cummings, every last one 
of them liberals. 


The Wisconsin plan, in any event, is the 
basis of discussion—the starting-point for 
the Congressional committees which the 
President is asking to evolve legislation on 
the subject. 


As a result, there is a big demand for 
detailed descriptions of the Wisconsin 
plan. 


The State law provides that benefit pay- 
ments equaling 2 per cent. of every em- 
ployee’s wage, salary, or other compensa- 
tion, must be paid into a general State 
fund, or into private funds, under super- 
vision of the Commission. The pay- 
ments may not be taken out of pay- 
checks, nor obtained by proportionate 
reductions in the rate of pay. 


An employee who has worked for at 
least four weeks for one employer auto- 
matically comes under the law. AI] em- 
ployees thrown out of work after July 1, 
1934, receive unemployment benefits. 


All pay under $300 a month is subject to 
the plan. If, during the year, an employee 
earns $1,500 or more, he is not eligible to 
henefits the moment he becomes unem- 
ployed. He must be unemployed for at 
least two weeks before becoming eligible. 


Conditions under which employees lose 


The Promised Land 


—Doyle in the Philadelphia Record 


their right to benefit include loss of work 
through misconduct, quitting without cause, 
and summer employment of students. Ben- 
efits are suspended if, during any period, 
the employee is out of work because of a 


GRAB HoLp 
FARTHER UP/: 
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We'll Have to Carry More Than Just 
the Little End 


—Knox in the Memphis 
Commercial-A ppeal 


trade dispute, a fire catastrophe, or acts of 
civil, or military, authority. 

Benefits are terminated if the employee 
refuses “suitable” employment. In _ the 
case of total unemployment, 50 per cent. of 
the full-time weekly wage is the benefit pay- 
ment. There is a maximum of $10 a week, 
and a minimum of $5. For partial unem- 
ployment, the beneficiary receives the dif- 
ference between his part-time wage, 
and what he would receive were he 
totally unemployed. 


In any case, benefits are limited to 
ten weeks of unemployment during 
a year. The law, altho admittedly 
experimental, and inadequate for 
extended periods of unemployment, 
is said to have received favorable 
response from employers in Wis- 
consin. 

The President’s Commission has 
found that many employers, realiz- 
ing that the unemployment-insur- 
ance system is bound to prevail in 
some form, would rather have it on 
uniform Federal lines than risk the 
possibility of being put at a disad- 


vantage in interstate commerce 
Stig hes through a series of varying State 


unemployment - insurance laws. 
Something is sure to come of it in 
the session of Congress which be- 
gins in January. 


DIOGENES. 


Foreign Comment 


Chancellor vs. Vice-Chancellor in Austria 


Schuschnigg and Storm Troops Are Credited With Victory Over Prince von Starhemberg ai 
the Heimwehr in the Struggle for Power in the New Corporative State 


new corporative State, Chancellor Kurt 

Schuschnigg and his Catholic Storm 
Troops were credited with a victory over 
Vice-Chancellor Prince Ernst Riidiger von 
Starhemberg and his Fascist Heimwehr 
(Home Guard), when, on October 31, 
twenty of the seats in the new State Council 
went to the Schuschnigg forces. 


The Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor 
have been “friendly 
enemies” ever since 
the formation of the 
new Cabinet after the 
assassination of the 
late Chancellor Doll- 
fuss last July 25. The 
striking contrast of 
their characters has 
often been noted. One 
feature they have in 
common—they are 
both monarchist in 
their sympathies. 


[ the struggle for power in Austria’s 


Prince Ernst Riidi- 


ger von Starhem- 
Chancellor Schusch- berg 
nigg at thirty-seven 
has been described as 
the most determined 
leader in Austria to-day—strong-willed, un- 
yielding, uncompromising, even if highly 
magnetic. A lawyer of distinction and a 
war veteran of famous record, he was one 
of the closest friends and most intimate 
associates of the late Chancellor Dollfuss. 
Altho it has been said that so far he has 
not developed a public personality to any- 
thing like the same extent as his predeces- 
sor, he has shown himself to be a man both 
of action and of brains and is an eloquent 
speaker. His austerity and lack of expan- 
siveness have not prevented him 
from gaining popularity among the 
people, except among the orthodox 
Marxian Socialists who have always 
hated him more than they hated 
anyone else. 


—Caricature from 
Il Popolo d'Italia 


“Firebrand” Prince von Starhem- 
berg, leader of the Austrian Fas- 
cists, is on record as having stormed 
through the Austrian Chamber of 
Deputies in other days wearing a 
shooting-jacket, breeches, boots, 
and a sweater, in princely contempt 
for parliamentarian conventions. 
Tall, boyish-looking, tho now thirty- 
five, clean-shaven with deep-set nar- 
row eyes, some English correspon- 
dents have called him the “Bonny 
Prince Charlie of Middle Europe.” 
He owns nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion acres in Upper Austria, includ- 
ing thirteen castles, mostly ruined. 
It was fortunate that his property 
is all entailed, according to some 
journalists, or else he might have 
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mortgaged it and spent the money on his 
private army of 700 men. 


All seats in the new Austrian State Coun- 
cil were filled by government appointments 
rather than elections, as a Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press pointed 
out. While twenty of the seats went to 
Chancellor Schuschnigg’s group, Vice- 
Chancellor Starhemberg received only four- 
teen places. 


Furthermore, most of the remaining 
fifteen seats in the new body, the most 
important of the organizations that will 
replace Parliament under Austria’s new 
corporative State régime, went to mem- 
bers of the Fatherland Front, which also 
leans strongly toward Schuschnigg. 


With Schuschnigg’s forces holding the 
balance of power in the Council, it was said 
that Vienna recalled threats that had been 
voiced by Starhemberg and other Heimwehr 
leaders to take control unless the Home 
Guard was given a dominating position. 


Another cause for concern was that police 
found quantities of arms and ammunition at 
a town fourteen miles from Vienna. This 
discovery was considered to bear out re- 
cent charges that enemies of the Goyern- 
ment were rearming. The authorities con- 
fiscated 125 rifles, one machine-gun and ten 
boxes of ammunition, which, they said, they 
believed had been hidden by Socialists and 
Communists who recently combined to take 
common action against the Government. 


Austria’s new “Parliament”—the first the 
country has had since March 15, 1933— 
will be convened at the inauguration of the 
new corporative Constitution, drafted under 
the leadership of the late Chancellor Doll- 


Independent Austria 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


fuss as the basis of the new “Christ 
Authoritative Government.” 


A special demonstration against 
Schuschnigg Government was prepared: 
Austrian Socialists to take place on Nove 
ber 12, which was “Republic Day” bef 
the present régime abolished that festi: 
On that date, according to a Vienna mess: 
to the New York Herald Tribune, 
Socialists were instructed to use none: 
the transport syste: 
burn no lights dum 
a fixed period of thi 
hours, and. refr 
from smoking. 
tobacco industry i 
government monoyy 
in Austria. | 


All true Social! 
were urged to sé 
on the day prece 


the demonstrat 
Kurt Schuschnigg letters or telegrd 
—Caricature from with expressions 


good-will to 
Seitz, former Soci 
Mayor of Vienna, now in a sanatorit 


Il Popolo d'Italia 


The central problem before the Schus 
nigg Government, wrote a Vienna co 
spondent of the London Spectator, was 
conciliation of the industrial work 
Every serious observer knew, he added, t 
altho the general strike was a failure, : 
altho no one stirred in the Socialist quar 
of Vienna on the day Dollfuss was 
dered, the spirit of the workingmen 
deeply hostile to the present régime. 


Another point of conflict between C 
cellor Schuschnigg and Vice-Chance: 
von Starhemberg was the neg 
tions taking place between 
Austrian Government and the | 
called moderate Nazis, throug 
small committee composed of | 
government representative and f 
advocates of the Nazi cause. 1 
chief obstacle to agreement betw 
the two parties in consultation 
said to be the Government’s 
jection to the demand of the N: 
that they should be allowed 
enter the Fatherland Front 
masse under some such title 
“German National Front.” 


The Czechoslovak Govern 
was reported to be alarmed 
the negotiations. The semioffi 
Prager Presse declared that 
Nazi terms amounted to the coo 
nation of Austria and Anschlus 


Prince von Starhemberg in an 
dress to Heimwehr members 
demned the Government’s nego 
tions with the Nazis. | 
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The King of Siam’s Abdication Weapon 


reat to Quit Throne Followed by Declaration of Willingness to 
Retain It If Government Knuckles Under to His Ultimatum 


ing Prajadhipok threatened to abdi- 
his throne, but almost simultaneously 
lared his willingness to remain King if 
Siamese Government knuckled under 
is ultimatum demanding withdrawal of 
w curbing his royal prerogatives. 


ince ancient times, it was explained by 
secretary, the King of Siam has had the 
rer of life and death over his subjects. 
en a prisoner was condemned to death 
King’s command was necessary before 
sentence could be carried out. But the 
mese Government submitted to the Na- 
al Assembly a law amending the King’s 
rogative in this respect. 


‘he result was a long-range battle of 
JO miles between the King and the 
mese Government regarding the consti- 
onal relations between the King, the 
te Council, and the Assembly. 


‘he reason why the King was 7,000 miles 
iy from home at a retreat in Surrey, 
yland, was that he was preparing for an 
ration for cataract of the eye. While 
Government seemed antagonistic to the 
ig, Bangkok press dispatches reported 
t the only wish of the Siamese people 
; to see the King return and reign over 
m after his eye-troubles had been cured. 


Jntil two years ago Prajadhipok, whose 
yne is one of the world’s oldest, was the 
ld’s only absolute monarch. On June 
1932, Siam’s absolute monarchy under- 
it a well-planned, smooth, and bloodless 
jlution. It was aimed at the Elders of 
‘Royal House, of the Government and of 
Army who opposed the King’s plans to 
sali his régime. On June 29, 1932, 
King signed a new Constitution declar- 
'a limited monarchy, full franchise for 
people, and an elected Parliament with 
powers, to which the Ministers were to 
responsible. 
ving in England 
ince that time Siam has experienced two 
three revolutions and counter-revolu- 
s, changing the King’s status from that 
absolute to that of constitutional mon- 
hn. King Prajadhipok and Queen Rambai 
ni have been living quietly at Cran- 
h, Surrey, England, with a modest en- 
age of one secretary and household ser- 
ts. A successful operation on a cataract 
me of the King’s eyes was performed in 
e and renewed vigor came to him. 
- was asserted at Cranleigh that the King 
not believe he was justified in signing 
y all his prerogatives without a direct 
date from the people of Siam. At the 
e time his secretary announced that His 
‘esty had said: “I will not go back to 
nto be a dummy.” This referred to re- 
's that a regency council was in process 
ormation which would gradually strive 
‘a more democratic Constitution with a 
e royal figurehead. 


The King’s feeling was, according to his 
secretary, that he did not want to be a king 
who would not be a king because he had 
no part in the Constitution which is the 
established law of the land. The King’s de- 
cision was that he might just as well abdi- 
cate and so he had told the Government. 
Meanwhile. Bangkok reports were to the 
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King Prajadhipok and Queen Rambai 


Barni 


effect that the Government was sending two 
trusted representatives to see King Prajad- 
hipok in England to talk things over. 


In Japan the newspaper Asahi said that 
Japan was to attach great importance to 
the Siamese King’s threat to abdicate be- 
cause of the indication that Great Britain 
aimed at exterminating the pro-Japanese 
elements in Bangkok. 


Official quarters, by which it was under- 
stood Asahi meant the Foreign Office, had 
received reports stating that the place 
[England] from which the abdication 
rumors emanated “permits the inference 
that a certain Power which has influenced 
the Siamese domestic situation’ has’ been 
again active in combating the strong senti- 
ment in favor of cooperating with a certain 
Oriental Power to throw off the certain for- 
eign Power’s de facto control.” 


The talk of Siamese cooperation with 
Japan, wrote a Tokyo correspondent of the 
New York Times, dates from Siam’s absten- 
tion from voting on the League of Nations’ 
Manchurian resolution. The new Siamese 
Minister to Tokyo expressed a hope for 
closer relations on his arrival in Japan early 
last summer. Later the Government was 
reported to be considering removal of the 
embargo on Siamese rice. 


(A personal sketch of the King of Siam 
appears on page 33.) 
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In Foreign Fields 


Hsinking, Manchuria—The Manchukuo 
Government’s announced intention to form 
a petroleum monopoly brought America 
and Great Britain in a line-up against 
Japan, providing the first test of whether the 
“Open Door” policy would be maintained 
by the Japanese-sponsored Empire of Man- 
chukuo. As Great Britain followed an 
American protest against any Manchukuo 
petroleum monopoly, it became apparent 
that oil, fuel for war-ships as well as in- 
dustry, was agitating rather than smooth- 
ing the troubled Pacific. 

A spokesman of the Japan Foreign Office 
indicated, on Monday, to the United Press 
at Tokyo that the Japanese reply to the 
United States and Great Britain regard- 
ing the establishment of the Manchukuo 
oil monopoly would hold that it did not 
violate the traditional Far Eastern policy 
and that “Open Door” pronouncements 
were still valid. 

* * * * 


Berlin—A German retort to the trade 
boycott by American business was read in 
a communiqué of the Reichsbank last Sat- 
urday. The announcement canceled the 
conditional promise Germany made in the 
agreement reached at the transfer confer- 
ence last May to pay foreign holders of 
German bonds, at their option, 40 per cent. 
of their interest claims in cash following a 
six-months’ wait. 

In the main the Reichsbank’s com- 
muniqué was considered as striking at 
Americans, and a Berlin press correspon- 
dent recalled that the treatment of her 
American creditors by Germany had 
drawn numerous sharp notes from Wash- 
ington. Most of them remained un- 
answered, and the answers given have 
been negative because of Germany’s con- 
cern to improve her trade balance with the 
United States. 

London—The Labor Party’s victories in 
England’s nation-wide municipal elections 
on November 2 were so triumphant that 
it was felt they might indicate possible 
trends in the next general elections. Yet 
national issues were not emphasized in the 
campaign, which was fought out along local 
lines. Complete returns from the metro- 
politan London area and the 100 largest 
provincial towns showed Labor had gained 
652 Council seats. 

Paris—France faced a momentous week 
in her internal history. Before it had 
ended, said a Paris correspondent of the 
New York Times, the Third Republic might 
be on the road to amendment of the Con- 
stitution so that the executive branch of 
the Government would have much wider 
power, or France might be headed for a 
party struggle which would not be likely 
to confine itself to oratory. The fateful 
period began with the reopening of 
Parliament on Tuesday. 


Science and Invention 


Farm Production and the Chemical Era 


Now That Federal and Industrial Research Chemists Are Dealing With the Problem of Turnin 
Crop Surpluses Into Fabricated Products, a Revival for Agriculture Is Foreseen 


AMES WATT started the industrial 
revolution in 1769 by inventing the 
steam-engine. In these times, a chem- 

ical process, in many respects analogous to 
that invention, possibly has launched a 
“chemical revolution” 
destined to have even 
more far-reaching re- 
sults. 


One expert who be- 
lieves that this revolu- 
tion soon is to bring 
about world-wide 
change is Dr. William 
J: Hale; research con- 
sultant of the Dow 
Chemical Company. 
Tn his book, “The Farm 
Chemurgic,” just pub- 
lished by the Stratford 
Company, Boston, he 
gives significance to 
many relatively little- 
known processes for the industrial utiliza- 
tion of farm products recently developed by 
research chemists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Iowa State Col- 
lege, and other governmental and industrial 
institutions. The book has received the 
indorsement of the Chemical Foundation. 
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Dr. William J. 
Hale 


Doctor Hale believes that from the farms 
of the nation will come the raw materials of 
the chemical factories, instead of from 
mines, wells, and other irreplaceable 
sources. Rather than produce food almost 
exclusively, as at present, the farm of the 
future must devote a major portion of its 
acres to the raising of crops from which can 
be made; by synthetic chemistry, the na- 
tion’s clothing, its structural and building 
materials, its fuel, and other necessities. 


When that time comes, there no longer 
will be any need to worry about the falling 
income of the farm. There will be a scram- 
ble of city folk back to the soil. Profound 
changes in government, taxation systems, 
and economic structures inevitably will 
result. The chemical revolution will make 
a new world as surely as the industrial 
revolution made the old. 


The chemical process which Doctor Hale 
considers analogous to the invention of the 
steam-engine was that of fixing nitrogen 
directly from the air, developed by Fritz 
Haber about 1903. The process did not 
have commercial importance, however, until 
1913, when the Haber-Bosch plant at 
Oppau, Germany, began production of syn- 
thetic ammonia from hydrogen, and atmos- 
pheric nitrogen—nearly 7,000tons annually. 

This small plant made the World War 
possible, Doctor Hale believes, because it 
freed Germany from dependence on foreign 
nitrates. To-day, Germany can produce 
1,000,000 tons of nitrates annually, 
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Nitrates are important in peace, as well 
asin war. They are of fundamental impor- 
tance to plant-life; hence, the Haber-Bosch 
process makes soil-fertility simply a matter 
of extracting the necessary substances from 
the air, plus supplying adequate water. The 
soil thus may be controlled. 


What this means in terms of the new 
“chemical economics can be visualized from 
the theory, not new with Doctor Hale, that 
the raw materials of the major portion of 
all objects used by consumers should come 
from the farm, and, as much as is possible, 
from annual crops. The oil, coal, and metal 
supplies of the world are limited, and ulti- 
mately will disappear. But, so long as the 
air contains oxygen, nitrogen, moisture, and 
carbon dioxid, there will be plants. 


As a beginning, Doctor Hale suggests 
that internal-combustion engines be modi- 
fied slightly in order that they may burn 
alcohol, or mixtures of alcohol and gaso- 
line, as fuel. This would require only small 
changes in carburetor adjustment in most 
cases, and “a mixture of 10 to 15 per cent. 
anhydrous ethyl alcohol in ordinary gaso- 
line adds markedly to the combustion prop- 
erties of such gasoline.” ‘Twenty-one coun- 
tries already have adopted this type of 
fuel, to some extent. In this country, exten- 
sive experiments with it have been carried 
on at lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


What would happen if only this one 
change were made in the American way of 
doing things? The necessary ethyl alcohol 
could be made from starch, extracted from 
corn at the rate of thirty pounds to the 
bushel. The twenty-six pounds of residue, 
mostly gluten and oil press-cake, would be 
adequate for live stock. 


In this country, the annual production of 
alcohol is approximately 100,000,000 gal- 
lons; under stress, it probably could be 
doubled with the present equipment. But, 
with the addition of only 10 per cent. of 
alcohol to gasoline, 1,600,000,000 gallons 
of alcohol would be required. This would 
mean building ten times as many alcohol 
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plants as are in operation, and the ferme 
tion of 700,000,000 bushels of corn. If 
amount of alcohol added to gasoline w 
to be 50 per cent., 4,000,000,000 bushel 
corn would be needed every year, or al 
double the present crop. 


This is only one of the possibilities 
the immediate future foreseen by Doe 
Hale. Another is the replacement of md 
metal machines, and parts, by synthe 
plastics, such as bakelite. These plas ; 
could be derived cheaply from farm cro 
Parts for automobiles, such as steeriii 
wheels, horn buttons, and timer-cases ; 
made from them. Cloth, impregnated w 
plastics, can be built up to form laminas 
sheets of great strength, resistant to com) 
sion, and needing no paint, or other surff; 
ing. Tubing made by the same proce 
especially if one layer is of thin metal, } 
proaches steel in strength. 


These triumphs of chemistry are rivaf 
in interest by other developments, nowh 
experimental stages. The United Stal 
Department of Agriculture recently de 
oped a process for making starch from s 
potatoes, the second-largest vegetable ex 
grown in the United States (the white pot 
crop stands first). A plant financed by 1 
FERA is being constructed at Laurel, M 
sissippi, and is expected to begin operat: 
in the near future. 


The Industrial Farm Products Divisk 
of the Department has helped devel 
processes for the production of build 
and insulation boards from straw 4@ 
bagasse (dry refuse of sugar cane) whi 
are being used commercially. Proces} 
for making the same products from co} 
stalks have been developed, but have : 


yet reached the commercial stage. 
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Among the processes still in the exps 
mental stage, but near completion, are 
manufacture of alcohol from corn-cobs, aj 
similar material, xylose (a kind of suga 
from rice-hulls, fuel and illuminating ¢ 
from farm wastes, and the production} 
alpha cellulose from bagasse. 


Farmers delivering corn at a Terre Haute factory 
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Nursing Is Emerging as a Profession 


An Analysis of the Training-School Problem Is Expected to Bring 
About Improvement in Economic and Professional Status 


dike the allied professions of medicine 
nd surgery, nursing is going through a 
ourse of profound self-examination. The 
epression, overcrowding, and other causes, 
ave contributed to the 
ificulties in which 
urses find themselves. 
hey also are beset by 
1e system of training, 
ommon in this coun- 
y, under which many 
ospitals maintain nurs- 
ig schools, the chief 
urpose of some of 
hich seems to be the 
xploitation of student 
urses as cheap help. 


This was forcibly 
alied to public atten- 
on recently when the 
ommittee on the Grad- 
ig of Nursing Schools, 
omposed of represen- 
itives of leading medi- 
al, public health, and 
ursing organizations, 
nd directed by Dr. 
lay Ayres Burgess, 
ade its final report. 
he troubles of nursing 
egan long before the depression, the re- 
ort pointed out. Since 1900, the popu- 
ition. of the country has increased 62 per 
snt., but the number of trained nurses 
as increased 2,374 per cent. The census 
f 1930 disclosed that there was one 
raduate trained nurse for every 424 per- 
ms of the general population. 


The reason for this rapid growth was 
ot the great demand for nurses, but, 
uther, the system under which many hos- 
itals, some of high standing, have oper- 
‘ed nursing schools, the main object 
eing to fill their staffs with student nurses 
hose labor cost nothing but the outlay for 
od, lodging, and teaching service. 


Such schools attract great numbers of 
ble and intelligent young women because, 
hile the hours are long, and the work 
‘ten sheerest drudgery, this kind of pro- 
ssional education offers not only training, 
it an opportunity for the student to main- 
in herself while studying. 


The inevitable result is that, upon 
‘aduation, the majority can find no em- 
loyment in hospitals. Their places are 
umediately taken by new student nurses. 
s trained nurses on a free-lance basis, 
ere is too little work in most localities 
support them. 


Moreover, schools thus operated as labor 
rencies for hospitals often turn out in- 
lequately trained nurses, the report in- 
cated. The training received often is of 
special kind adapted only to the needs 
that particular hospital’s practise, or is 


Dr. May Ayres Burgess 


given by “instructors” who are themselves 
inadequately trained. 

“Fundamental improvement in nursing 
education is a vital essential for the health 
of the American people, 
and presents, perhaps, 
the most important op- 
portunity in the whole 
field of American edu- 
cation,” the committee 
concluded. Student 
nurses must no longer 
be exploited; nursing 
schools must be oper- 
ated as educational in- 
stitutions. They must 
cooperate with hospitals 
for training purposes, 
but should have their 
own management, and 
their own budgets, and 
must be animated by 
professional ideals. 


In order to improve 
nursing schools, and 
the professional stand- 
ing of trained nurses, a 
compulsory _ licensing 
system, to be adminis- 
tered by the State, was 
suggested. At present no State has such a 
compulsory system. The committee also 
recommended that hospitals, for their own 
good, employ trained graduate nurses, such 
nurses obviously being better than the best 
student nurses. 


The report did not touch on the ques- 
tion of health insurance, or socialized 
nursing care, but these questions are being 
discussed among nurses, with special 
reference to the place of the nursing pro- 
fession in the various insurance plans now 
being tried out, or suggested. 


Most of the _ hospitalization-insurance 
plans fail to consider nursing fees, except 
as part of the necessary cost of hospitaliza- 
tion. 


Tho nurses justifiably have consid- 
ered themselves members of a trained and 
organized profession, comparable with 
that of medicine, hospitals often have 
chosen to treat them merely as hired help. 
Physicians, too, have revealed this attitude, 
frequently regarding the nurse as little 
more than a trained servant, engaged to 
carry out their orders. 


Safer Grade Crossings 


A new type of highway railroad-crossing 
protection, consisting of barriers which rise 
up in the roadway, fifty feet from the track, 
and positively bar the passage of motor- 
cars fifteen seconds before the train arrives, 
is being experimented with at several cross- 
ings in the Middle West, according to 
Railway Age. 
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Science Snap-shots 


Development of tiny radio tubes no 
larger than an acorn foreshadows the ad- 
vent of pocket radio sets the size of prayer- 
books, it was predicted recently by Dr. 
Orestes H. Caldwell, former Federal Radio 


Commissioner. Such tubes already are in 


R.C.A. Radiotron Company 


production; the example shown herewith 
is that announced recently by the RCA 
Radiotron Company. 

* * * * 


24,400 Miles a Second: Milton L. Huma- 
son, astronomer at Mt. Wilson Observatory, 
has discovered a distant nebula with the ap- 
parent velocity of 24,400 miles a second, or 
more than one-eighth the speed of light. It 
is the brightest of a cluster of 100 nebule 
recently found in the constellation Bootes. 

* * * % 


Robot Caleulator: Dr. John B. Wilbur, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has announced the completion of an auto- 
matic calculating-machine capable of solv- 
ing simultaneous equations involving three 
unknown quantities. It is of special value 
for problems which engineers encounter in 
designing wind-bracing. Doctor Wilbur is 
making a more elaborate one, capable of 
solving simultaneously for ten unknowns. 


Ree i SS 


An _ anti-influenza 
serum, produced from horses, has been an- 
nounced by Drs. C. H. Andrewes, P. P. Laid- 
law, and Wilson Smith, of the British Na- 
tional Institute for Medical Research. The 
scientists also announced in the British 
medical magazine, The Lancet, the dis- 
covery of a method of giving influenza ex- 
perimentally to mice, a procedure which 
will aid research greatly. 


Influenza Serum: 


% * * * 


X-ray Movies: The use of the newly-de- 
veloped X-ray motion-pictures in medical 
examination, and diagnosis, was described 
last week before the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers in New York by Dr. 
Robert F. James, research physician of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company. X-ray 
movies seem to bring the organs to life on 
the screen, and enable physicians to give 
leisurely study to the movements of the 
heart, kidneys, and other internal structures. 


Religion 


Mexico Revives Its War on Religion 


The Mexican Federal Government Plans Complete Secularization of the Schools, Confiscatior 
and Nationalization of Churches. and Expulsion of the Clergy 


Acme 


Loyal Catholics, demonstrating against the Mexican Government's antireligious program, are scattered by a police 


ENIN, Lucifer, and Satan are the names 
of the three sons of Goy. Carrido 
Canabal of the State of Tabasco, 

Mexico. This indicates the extent to which 
official Mexico has gone in discrediting re- 
ligion, and creating an atheistic State. 

The immediate program which the Fed- 
eral Government has set itself is the com- 
plete secularization of the schools on a 
so-called scientific basis, the confiscation 
and nationalization of churches (already 
under way), and the expulsion of the clergy. 
The edifice which the Catholic Church has 
set up is to be completely destroyed. Gen. 
Plutarco Elias Calles, Chief of the Revolu- 
tion, is acting as the destroying angel. 


The Effect of Propaganda 


The antireligious fever, fanned by goy- 
ernment propaganda, came to a climax on 
a recent Sunday when 200,000 government 
and labor groups, organized by the Govern- 
ment, paraded in Mexico City to demon- 
strate approval of the Federal policy. All 
business, except hotels, was closed. 

Air-planes dropped government propa- 
ganda by the tons, and its influence was seen 
in the banners on which were inscriptions 
such as: “We demand socialistic education 
to escape from the slavery of capitalism.” 
“We seek the return of all priests to their 
home, which is the Vatican.” ‘Socialistic 
education means freedom from Catholic op- 
pression.” 

President Abelardo Rodriguez and _ his 
Cabinet reviewed the parade from a balcony 
of the National Palace, while President- 
elect Gen. Lazaro Cardenas viewed it from 
the headquarters of the National Revolu- 
tionary Party, from where he broadcast a 
speech in which he declared the time had 
come “to prepare future generations for a 
new life and outlook.” 

Some of that “new outlook” is said al- 
ready to have been given to school children 
in demonstrations which would revolt and 
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appal any mind above the Rio Grande. At 
the same time, loyal Catholics held a 
counter-demonstration by making a_pil- 
grimage to the shrine of the Virgin of 
Guadelupe, but they were under strict 
supervision, and allowed to march only in 
small groups. 


The situation is expected to reach a crisis 
when President Rodriguez acts on the reso- 
lution of the Chamber of Deputies to expel 
all Catholic Archbishops and Bishops. In 
speaking for the resolution, several Dep- 
uties urged the creation of an atheist State 
by abolishing all religion. 


“We must open the minds of the people 
by teaching them to see the world in the 
light of science,” said Deputy Luis Enrique 
Erro, who had introduced the resolution to 
drive out the Catholic hierarchy. “We can 
not do this while the Church makes them 
believe in God. We must tell them that 
God is a myth, a word, a grotesque thing.” 


The answer of the faithful in Mexico 
City was a hurried mass confirmation of 
children by Archbishop Diaz before his ex- 
pected expulsion. 


Student meetings protesting against the 
Government’s program were suppressed 
harshly, and scores of people were reported 
to have been killed in the various flare-ups 
over the country. The National University, 
in Mexico City, and the universities at Mon- 
terey, Guadalajara, and Saltillo were closed. 
tho the National University was permitted to 
reopen after a few days on the promise of 
the students to refrain from mixing in 
polities. 


To lend color to their charges against the 
Catholic Church, accusations of conducting 
seditious propaganda have been brought 
against Archbishop Pascual Diaz. Roman 
Catholic Primate of Mexico. In a formal 
statement, the Archbishop, who is a native 
Mexican Indian, has denied the charges, 


and said that neither he nor his sub- 


rifle-barrage 


ordinates would counsel resort to violence 
against the Government. 

The situation was aggravated when Am- 
bassador Josephus Daniels was drawn into 
the dispute. American Catholics charged 
him with sympathizing with the Mexican 
Government’s program for secularization of 
the schools in a speech he delivered to a 
seminar of American students calling at the! 
Embassy last summer. 


| 


In a telephone conversation with Acting 
Secretary of State William Phillips, Ambas- 
sador Daniels said that he merely had com- 
mended universal education, and had no idea} 
that his address would stir up a controversy | 


History of the Quarrel 

The present quarrel goes back te 
1857, when Church and State were sepa-| 
rated, religious orders suppressed, ecclesi- 
astical property confiscated. From 1877 te 
1910, when Diaz was President, these and} 
other antireligious laws were not enforced.|. 
The Constitution of 1917 enacted further 
repressive measures which were enforced | 
strictly. In 1926, President Calles ordered} 
all churches closed, and all priests who} 
would not regard themselves as government} 
agents were banished. 

Led by Bishop Diaz, now Archbishop,| 
25,000 priests left their churches, the doors 
of which were not reopened for three years.} 
A series of negotiations aided by the late 
Dwight W. Morrow, then Ambassador to} 
Mexico, resulted in a peace-pact approved| 
by the Government, the Vatican, and the 
Mexican hierarchy. 


The controversy was reopened in 193], 
when the Mexican Congress passed a law 
limiting the number of priests in Mexico 
City to one for every 50,000 persons. After 
one Mexican prelate had been expelled 
forcibly, Archbishop Diaz, on the advice of 
the Pope, accepted the law, and services 
were resumed. The “armistice” came to an 
end in the determination of the Revolution- 
ary party to destroy the Church. 
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An Epic of Relief 


An epic of relief that doesn’t grow tire- 
ye from repetition is that written annu- 
lly by the Rockefeller Foundation, a 
hilanthropy that operates on a universal 
sale. Again, as the yearly report shows, 
s kindly hand reached into all parts of the 
orld in 1933, spending a total of $9,890,- 
06, to help people in both Americas, Asia, 
urope and Africa. The money was used 
1 furthering public health, the medical, 
atural, and social sciences, the humanities, 
nd for emergency purposes. 


Because of the economic, social, and po- 
tical stress in most parts of the world, the 
ork of the institution was vitally changed 
1 scope. “A foundation dedicated to the 
elfare of mankind, and which has con- 
eived its functions in the broad as aid in 
1e process of rationalization of life,” said 
’r. Max Mason, president of the institution, 
can neither remain indifferent to pressing 
urrent problems, nor relinquish the support 
{ the fundamentals on which, in the long 
un, the control of man’s destiny depends.” 


In its work for 1933 the Foundation was 
onscious of both types of needs. It made 
tudies providing for concurrent appraisal 
nd studies furnishing a factual basis for 
nuproved planning of important sections of 
ne recovery, relief, and reconstruction pro- 
ram. It provided funds for eminent Euro- 
ean scholars, exiled for political reasons, 
nd contributed toward their salaries as 
sachers in American schools and univer- 
ities. It provided funds for studies in 
sychiatry, public health, preventive medi- 
ine, and medical research, from which all 
nankind will benefit. 


In the field of international relations, 
rants were made for various foreign and 
omestic organizations, all looking to a 
tudy of common problems. In a general 
rogram aiding the social sciences as a 
thole, support was given to twenty institu- 
ional centers in the United States, Canada, 
‘urope, the Near East, and the Orient. In 
hort, as an agent of humanity, the Rocke- 
eller Foundation wars on ignorance, poy- 
rty and disease. 


Grenfell Will Carry On 


Bearing three-score and ten, Sir Wilfred 
yrenfell has decided that he is “getting too 
Id to drive a dog-team,” and, henceforth, 
just take things easy. That does not mean 
hat the man whose name is synonymous 
rith Labrador definitely has ended the task 
e set himself more than forty years ago. 
fe still will be the driving-force behind the 
nternational Grenfell Association, and 
abrador still will see his familiar figure, 
ow and again. 

What he has done to ameliorate condi- 
ions of life in that bleak coastal land would 
e long in the telling. It was his literal 
aterpretation of the words uttered 2,000 
ears ago: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
nto the least of these My brethren, ye have 
one it unto Me.” 
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Youth Meets on Its Eternal Quest 


The Younger Generation Pours Out Its Tragic Story at a Conference, 
and Hears Good Advice From the Elders 


Wide World 


Family disintegration, as evidenced by the “millions of young people who have taken 


”° 


to the road in box-cars, 


As a mother, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
can appreciate the plight of youth staring 
dumbly at a wall raised between them and 
opportunity. At the Youth Today Confer- 
ence in New York, she sat patiently listen- 
ing to a tragic story poured out by a num- 
ber of the younger generation whose hopes 
have come crushing down under the weight 
of the depression. With her in the listening 
group were Prof. Harry Allen Overstreet, 
head of the department of philosophy of the 
College of the City of New York; Newton 
D. Baker, hard-working Chairman of the 
1934 Mobilization for Human Needs, under 
whose auspices the conference was held; 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President of the In- 
ternational Society of Christian Endeavor, 
and Miss Ida Tarbell, author. 


Those gathered for the conference, which 
turned out to be a trial of the older genera- 
tion, represented the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Catholic Youth Movement, 
Jewish Welfare Board, Boys’ Clubs of 
America, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and the Fed- 


eration of Settlements. 


The young people ranged in years 
from eighteen to twenty-seven. They 
answered questions under five headings 
dealing with jobs, recreation, friendship, 
ethics, and citizenship. Theirs largely was 
a story of frustration in a world which had 
not enough jobs to go round, in which 
there was little hope of early marriage, in 
which communism, which they appeared 
only vaguely to understand, offered the only 
chance to fashion some happier scheme of 
life. It was youth on its eternal quest 


The older group heard their generation 
severely criticized, but the whole room 
laughed when Frederick S. Phillips, of 
Columbia University, burst out with: 
“Maybe there is no way out for us. Maybe 
we've got to buckle down, and become like 


is the gravest problem growing out of the depression 


you. That’s not funny, either. We don’t 
condemn you people. We think maybe 
you’ve been shunted off on the wrong path.” 


Communism was freely recommended by 
several. “Greed, envy, ambition, and lust,” 
said Paul H. Toneman, representing the Boy 
Scouts, were the four evils underlying the 
world which could not be eliminated while 
the profit system lasted. 


The young people were discouraged at the 
outlook for marriage and home. Birth con- 
trol, job insurance, and better housing, they 
thought, would help. Philip Schatz, rep- 
resenting the Boys’ Club of New York, ad- 
vocated unemployment insurance, a Goy- 
ernment guaranty that jobs would last, and 
subsidy of marriage. “Many are not get- 
ting married because they realize the futil- 
ity of raising a family, and, not being able to 
support it,” he said. “So I advocate birth 
control information. I also believe the 
Government should encourage marriage by 
subsidizing it, as foreign Governments do.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt replied that foreign Gov- 
ernments subsidize marriages, not to pro- 
mote family life, but to provide more sol- 
diers. “Have you ever thought what it 
would cost in taxes to give you all these 
guaranties you are asking?” queried Mrs. 
Roosevelt. “I’m not saying I am against 
them. I merely call your attention to the 
fact that some one would have to pay for 
them in taxes.” 

“No,” replied the boy. “I never thought 
of that. My father doesn’t pay taxes, and 
I never expected to.” But Mrs. Roosevelt 
explained that everyone pays indirectly. 

The discussior gave a text to Mr. Baker, 
who realized that the disintegration of the 
family as evidenced by the “millions of 
young people who have taken to the road 
in box-cars” is the gravest problem growing 
out of the depression. 


Art 


Letters and 


In Person, and Not a Motion-Picture 


“Personal Appearance,” a Comic and Crucifying Thrust at the Empresses and Near-Empress@ 


of the Screen, Becomes the First Authentic Hit of the New Theater Season 


T is the unforeseen, and magic, com- 

binations of the theater which produce 

its successes, frequently fusing a hit 
out of the most inconsequential of fables. 
Thus, in the new season’s first roaring 
comedy smash, it was the combination of 
a shy young dramatist, and a shrewd 
actress, which turned “Personal Appear- 
ance” into an overnight sensation. They 
had one thing, and one thing, only, in com- 
mon: both thought Hollywood was some- 
thing to be avoided, like mumps, or 
mortgages. 


The young dramatist, snug in his Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania, cottage, once had been 
summoned by the commanding finger of 
Hollywood, and, being snug, and being 
smart, had disdained the call, refusing to 
be whistled up like a bird-dog. The actress, 
having passed a summer before the 
cameras, violently against her will, and 
common sense, was convinced, with an un- 
shatterable firmness, that all Hollywood 
was divided into three parts: stucco, 
vinegar, and idiocy. Together, one writing, 
the other acting, they have certified their 
contempt in three hilarious acts of a play 
which drips acid. 


The Result Is Obvious 


The inevitable result of such a_con- 
spiracy to deflate the ego-center of the 
world is obvious: both the dramatist, 
Lawrence Riley, and the actress, Miss 
Gladys George, virtually have had to em- 
ploy the Marines to beat away the Holly- 
wood supplicators, who, morning, noon, and 
night, haunt their two doorways, and be- 
seech them to bring their savagery to the 
Colossus of the West, intact, unredeemed, 
and for a sum-of-hire too awesome to re- 
peat in print. Indeed, so frantic has be- 
come the film demand for their services 
that Miss George no longer will 
order orange juice for breakfast, 
lest a smuggled cinema-agent leap 
out at her from the glass. 


“Personal Appearance” is a 
first play by Mr. Riley, who must, 
it is only sensible to think, have 
encountered a screen star on tour, 
else he could not have written such 
an impious, elegant, comedy. Who- 
ever that traveling actress may 
have been, Miss George, when 
done, leaves her nothing for which 
to be proud. When, at the smack- 
ing end of Act 3, Miss George has 
done with her, the pretty creature 
has been flayed, crucified, quar- 
tered, and left deflated. Miss 
George, no doubt seething with the 
quinin-flavored memories of her 
summer on the Gold Coast, goes to 
work the character of 
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The Ten Best Plays 


(The plays in this list are the choice 
of this department, and are not neces- 
sarily the consensus. As more plays 
are produced, the list will be revised. 
The order of listing is alphabetical, and 
has no relation to merit.) 


Varieties,” a super- 
vaudeville in the Huropean manner 
with Lucienne Boyer and _ Vicente 
Escudero starred. At the Little 
Theater. 

“Conversation Piece,” bland words, 
music, and lyrics by Noél Coward, 
with an exceptional performance by 
the beloved Yvonne Printemps. At the 
44th Street Theater. 

D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, Lon- 
don’s own Gilbert and Sullivan troupe, 
direct from the Savoy Theater. At 


“Continental 


the Martin Beck Theater. 

“Judgment Day,’? Hlmer Rice’s vio- 
lent melodrama about a Huropean dic- 
tator and his fanatical supporters. At 
the Belasco Theater. 


“Life Begins at 8:40,” a large, opu- 
lent, sprawling musical revue studded 
with beautiful scenery, girls, and 
clowns. At the Winter Garden. 

“Merrily We Roll Along,’ a play in 
reverse, covering the years from 1934 
to 1916 in the life of a dramatist. At 
the Music Box Theater. 

“Personal Appearance,” an impious, 
outrageous comedy debunking tours 
by film stars. The funniest show of 
the new season. At Henry Miller’s 
Theater. 

“Small Miracle,” a melodrama, in 
the “Grand Hotel’ technique, the ac- 
tion of which takes place in the lounge 
of a theater during the course of a 
play’s performance. At the Golden 
Theater. 

“The Distaff Side,’ a distinguished 
English play about the women in one 
family, and what happened to them. 
At the Booth Theater. 


“The Great Waltz,” a vast and costly 
operetta spending $500,000 to prove 
that the elder Strauss was jealous of 
his son. At the Center Theater. 

W. B. 


Carole Arden, and leaves that silken dolly 
of Beverly Hills prostrate on the ropes. 


Mr. 


simple: 


Riley’s anecdote is remarkably 
The Arden figurine, motoring in- 


Miss Gladys George as Carole Arden 


dolently through Pennsylvania on 

personal-appearance tour, is majestical 
vexed when her $20,000 imported motor,| 
shiny vehicle of freight-car proportio 
breaks down between Scranton and Wilkd 
Barre. She storms into a tourist-camp, 
termined to make all within ear-shot r 
the miserable day they were born. Scarce 
has she begun her tyranny, when, acro 
her hungry vision, struts a blond, curl| 
haired, broad-shouldered youth, the loe 
filling-station king, a brawny lad who fill 
her with unladylike thoughts. 


Within half an hour, working the tric 
ery taught her by dozens of motion-pictw 
scenarios, she has the small-town Adont 
fidgety with infatuation. That he is b 
trothed to an estimable young woman 
the village is of no import to the Arde 
But it is of vast import to the estimab 
young woman, and to the star’s press-agen 
who, among other tasks, has the obligatio) 
of preventing his charge from straying. Teé 
gether they spin a plot to frustrate thi 
quickest victory since Bull Run, and 
basis for it is an infant’s sweater bein 
knitted for a neighborhood baby. 


The Play’s Major Jest 


Waving this midget garment before hi 
star, the press-agent bluntly asks hk 
whether she could be so heartless as to com 
between a young couple at such a tim 
Remembering a renunciation scene fre 
her last photoplay, the cotton-headed mor 
goes into her act, the only act she rea 
knows, and gives up the boy. 


Her car is repaired, and she is ready 
purr out of his life forever, exalted mom 
tarily by the knowledge of having per 
formed a noble deed. Alas, a neighborin 
chit comes in to get the sweater, and tak 
it to the baby. Stunned by the trick play 
upon her, the glossy Miss Arde 
looses the most crackling third-ae 
curtain-line in the current theater 


It is not this which is the majo 
jest of the play, however. The on 
which reduces every audience t 
helpless howls of merriment come 
in the second act, when a villag 
maiden, film-struck, says to th 
press-agent: “I’m going to Holly 
wood and take Joan Crawford’ 
place,” and that bored young mat 
replies: “If I could count on that 
I'd pay your fare.” 

Whatever else “Personal Appeat 
ance” may accomplish, this muel 
it will do: it will prevent any mem 
ber of its audiences from seeing ¢ 
motion-picture star in the flesh. 


(“Letters and Art? continued o 
page 25) 


izes for Students Up Through 
8th Grade 


uplicate Prizes for Mothers of 
Winning Students 


ys? Girls! Mere’s All You Do 

“ite a short letter of 200 words or less, on 
‘ead Is Good to Eat 4 Times a Day.” 
| you do! It’s amazingly easy! As simple 
; And only boys and girls around your 
ure entering this contest. Nothing to buy. 
in your letter as directed below. 


ware To Include This Ieason 

_a big cash prize, be sure to mention this 
your letter (in your own words): Bread 
ustanding energy food. Bread, as your 
Wl tell you, is an excellent source of en- 
yeed for work and play. In fact, the larg- 
xf our food is to supply energy. Experts 
1 can well make up as much as 25% to 
he energy value of all the food we eat. 


Vther Reasons — Ask Your Baker 
how to find the other important reasons 
d is good to eat 4 times a day. Just ask 
aker’s or the grocery where your mother 

bread for a free copy of the printed 
facts about the food value of bread. 
‘inited matter is as easy to read as a story 
ain, simple, everyday facts that tell you 
shat to write. Read it carefully. And talk 
ith your parents, your teacher. 


wg To Buy — Just Write A Letter 
ust write down how bread helps you. Tell 
wn words how bread helps you keep well 
l. How it “hits the spot”’ between meals, 
y time you're hungry. 
how you might start your letter: “For 
iz I do, I need energy. For walking to 
‘tting my lessons, playing outdoors, even 
I need energy. Bread gives energy 
tly. It is an important part of my meals. 
ning tastes so good when I’m hungry.” 


RULES 


about the contest on these pages—also get printed 
your baker or the grocery where your mother buys 


stter on “Why Bread Is Good to Eat 4 Times a Day” 
- blank, or on any sheet of paper. Write plainly, or 
ords or less). Sign your name, address, school, and 
have your mother or guardian also sign her name. 
id high school students may enter. 


letter may be entered by any one person. 


er to “Bread Energy for Vitality’’ Judges, Minne- 
1esota, on or before midnight, Monday, December 
dges are: Katharine lisher of Good Housekeeping, 
Clayberger of Woman’s Home Companion, and 


PURPOSE OF CONTEST 
To insure that the young people of Ameri- 
ca, and their parents, know the truth 
about bread, our outstanding energy food, 
and the important part it plays in the 
sound diet—the scientific facts as ac- 
cepted by leading nutrition authorities. 

To give recognition to the delicious, 
wholesome, highly nutritious character of 
bread, and other baked wheat products, 
made with trained skill and scientifically 
developed equipment, by the Bakers of 
this country. 

Your Baker announces this contest in 
your locality, and invites every schoolboy 
and schoolgirl to try for a thrilling cash prize. 


A Fair Chance For Everybody ! 
LIST OF PRIZES 


Same prizes given in both groups. 
Mothers of winning students receive 
duplicate prizes. 

Firstibrizessascsee sets sv wteneers 48 D00 
Second:Prizess< 5.50. +50 0c 200 
haxvaterizesstws cence ors os ext 100 
5 Prizes (4th through 8th)...-..---$25 each 
10 Prizes (9th through 18th)....--- 10 each 
100 Prizes (19th through 118th).... 5 each 
300 Prizes (119th through 418th)... 2 each 


875 Prizes (419th through 1293rd).. 1 each 


Complete list of winners, and prizes, will be 
mailed anyone who requests it. 


eeceee 
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Alice Blinn of Ladies’ Home Journal. Decision of the judges 
in all matters pertaining to contest is to be considered final 
by all contestants. 

=> Letter must be composed and written by the schoolboy or 
schoolgirl who signs the letter. 

@ No letters can be returned. Prize winners hereby permit the 
use of their letters, and their names and addresses, in radio 
and printed advertising, by the sponsors of this contest. 
Winners will be notified by mail as soon as possible after 
contest closes. 

No paragraph on this page, or on any of the official “Bread 
Energy for Vitality” printed helps offered by bakers or grocers, 
may be used, word for word, in any letter (unless that para- 
graph is only one or two sentences long, and has been included 
in a longer paragraph). 


1293 Prizes for High School Students 
In 9th Through 12th Grade 


1293 Duplicate Prizes for Mothers of 
Winning Students 


It’s Easy Vo Win 


Remember!—First ask your baker, or the gro- 
cery where your mother buys her bread, for the 
printed helps that tell why bread is good to eat 4 
times a day. Also ask for the handy entry blank. 
Read all the printed helps. And read the simple 
rules. Then sit down and write your letter, in your 
own words. And be sure to send it in! 

In selecting winners, the judges will give no ad- 
vantage to “flowery” or fancy writing. Prizes will 
be awarded for the letters that give the. best 
reasons and explain in the most interesting way 


“Why Bread Is Good To Eat 4 Times a Day.” 


Don’t Pass Up a Worth While Cash Prize! 


2586 boys and girls—many your own age—will 
win. But unless you try, you can’t win. And re- 
member, if you win, you win a cash prize for your 
mother, too! Get the printed helps, and an entry 
blank, today, at your baker’s or the grocery where 
your mother buys her bread. Start right away on 
your letter! And don’t think your letter won’t be 
good enough. It may easily win a big prize. So 
send it in! 

Mothers? 

Your child can win. Urge him, or her, to enter 
this contest. It’s amazingly simple. It’s worth 
while—educational. Based on scientific nutrition 
facts. Here’s a real chance for your child to win a 
thrilling cash prize. To win a prize for you! See 
that your child secures the free scientific informa- 
tion about the food value of bread. Ask for it 
now, at your baker’s or the grocery where you 
buy your bread. 


To win as much as $500 in cash or any one 
of 1293 cash prizes (duplicate cash prizes to 
mothers or guardians of winners) mail letter 
before midnight, Monday, December 10, 1934. 


Think What You Could Do With S500! 


You could buy an automobile or go to Europe. 
$100 would take you 5,000 miles on the train, buy 
you a fur coat or an outboard motor. For $25, you 
could get a brand new bike, a pedigreed dog or a 
typewriter. Lots of things you could buy with the 
other prizes, too... such as a toboggan, skates, 
new clothes, books, etc. 


ere Every statement about bread on these two pages, and 
c ©] in the official ‘Bread Energy for Vitality”’ contest in- 
5 formation offered by bakers and grocers, has beea 
ls accepted by such noted nutrition authorities as Pro- 
a fessor Lafayette B. Mendel and Professor E. V. MeCol- 
lum. Also by the Committee on Foods of the American Medical 


Association, largest and most important association of medical 
men in the world. 
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Two Tiny Islands, Blighted by Repeal 


St. Pierre and Miquelon, Last Remnants of France's Vast Colonial Empire in North Americ 
May Replace Their Lucrative Rum:Running Traffic With Tourist Trade 


ET in a protecting curve of the rugged 
southern coast of Newfoundland are 
two tiny islands, barren and_ rocky, 
which, in the past decade, have received far 
more notoriety than their total area of 93 
square miles would seem to deserve. 
They are St. Pierre and Miquelon, the 
last remnants of the once great French 
colonial empire in North America, for three 


Wide World 


A picturesque scene in St. Pierre 


centuries the North Atlantic base for the 
fisherfolk of Continental France, and, in 
recent years, the reputed source of much 
of the liquor smuggled into the United 
States during prohibition. 

Repeal came, and the islands seemed des- 
tired for a return to the oblivion of a mere 
cod-fishing existence from which they sud- 
denly rose in 1920, but, now, the United 
States Government hints unofficially that 
they again have become the base for a new 
rum-row which is springing up off the At- 
lantic Coast. 

It may be true, but a visit to St. Pierre 
tends to disprove the allegation. The liquor 
is there, no doubt of that, in tremendous 
quantities, and for sale at unbelievably low 
prices, but, instead of regarding it as the 
source of another golden harvest, the peo- 
ple have come to look upon the immense 
America, it 
seems, never again is likely to be as good 
to St. Pierre as it was in the haleyon years 
from 1920 to 1930. 

Instead, St. Pierre and Miquelon, shaped 
eeographically like a question mark, have 
become the symbols of a great question in 
the minds of the quiet, kindly folk who 
inhabit the land: 


stocks as a white elephant. 


“What of our future?” 

Times haye changed, and the people have 
changed since the happy days before the 
World War when fishing off the Grand 
Banks was the sole occupation of the Per- 
Visits Continental kin 
have become less and less frequent, as great 
the 
Banks without stopping at St. Pierre, and 


rais. from. their 


steam-trawlers from France come to 
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return in the same way. Modern fishing 
methods have supplanted the ones to which 
the Perrais are accustomed, and they are 
the losers, tho they still have their old 
boats and equipment. 


More serious than that is the change in 
the people. Prohibition utterly spoiled 
them, with its easy money and thrilling 
adventures. Thousand-dollar bills flowed 
into their homespun pockets like water, 
and flowed out again as easily. How could 
anyone resist the temptation of making 
as much in a week of rum-running as he 
previously had made in a year of cod-fish- 
ing? 

Then repeal. The easy money was gone; 
enormous stocks of liquor from all over 
the world were left in warehouses, most 
of the latter bearing the dates 1928 and 
1929; Canada and Newfoundland tightened 
restrictions against liquor importation; 
Americans bade a hasty farewell to the 
bleak islands; and, worst of all, the people 
hated to return to the life which they had 
known for centuries. 


As one of them summed it up: 


“Tt was a case of easy come, easy go. We 
were happy before. Then everything 
seemed so much better during your prohi- 
bition. Now my people won’t return to 
fishing, and there is no work. We don’t 
like to think of what is ahead.” 


Barring a return of the daring rum-run- 
ning syndicates, the only hope for income 
for the islanders seems to be tourists, and 
that is a bet which may not be overlooked 
by the Perrais. In it they have a stock 
in trade which may not prove to be as lu- 
crative as rum-running, but it will be much 
more certain. Visitors will be more pleased 
than with a journey to other parts of North 
America. 

St. Pierre is truly French, in appearance, 
as far as that is possible with the weather- 
beaten little houses set among the rocky 
headlands, as well as in loyalty to the home- 
land. The tricolor of France waves proudly 
from the water-front buildings. The gen- 
darmes who meet the ship remind one of 
Boulogne, Cherbourg, or Brest. 


The French of 
France is spoken ex- 
clusively among the 
people, but, as a be- 
quest of their ten 
years of contact with 
Americans, and 
through necessary as- 
sociation with the peo- 
ple of Newfoundland 
fifteen miles away. 
those who are in busi- 
ness have a working 
knowledge of the En- 


glish language. All 4 
the contacts of the aay 


rd Wide World 
country are French. 
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To France the people go for infrequent 
pilgrimages, while, from France, they r 
ceive their newspapers and most articld 
of commerce. 

They feel that the French do not recij} 
rocate properly, a belief which adds 
little to the present state of uncertainty if 
which the colony finds itself. In Augu 
of 1933 two French war-vessels, the ligh 
cruisers d’Entrecasteaux and Ville dY. 
appeared in the Harbor of St. Pierre, by) 
they were not altogether welcome, for the 
had been sent by the home Governmen) 
to quell riots over what the people fe 
was unnecessary taxation. 

There was great rejoicing this ye 
when it became known, however, that 
French ship was due on a peaceful missio| 
—the Champlain, carrying government 
officials to the Jacques Cartier 400th ann} 
versary observance in Canada. 


To-day the village is much like it waj 
just after the World War—the glarinj 
white government buildings set in a three 
sided square before flower-filled Le Place 
Maréchal Foch, the quaint little Roma: 
Catholic cathedral in a square behind the 
the row on row of unpainted, yet impres 
stores and houses on the _hillsid 
Over all there is a neatness reca 
ing the villages of the Breton and Basqu 
provinces from which most of the ancestor 
of the 4,000 islanders came. 


sive, 
streets. 


So, St. Pierre and Miquelon, the barre 
picturesque, unfortunate French colony © 
the North Atlantic, faces the future, wit 
warehouses filled with an unsalable pro 
uct, kept out of Canada even by air-plan 
patrols of the Royal Canadian Mountec 
Police, with brandy selling at such price: 
as $1.50 a quart in any store, and there ar 
many, and American cigarettes at less thar 
half price, with French, American, Cana 
dian, Newfoundland, English, and ever 
Spanish money passing interchangeably a 
par, and with the hopes pinned by the stil 
cheerful people on the appreciation by 
tourists of rock-bound coastal scenery un 
equaled in much of North America for im 
pressiveness. 


The Harbor of St. Pierre 


rtters and Art— (Continued from page 20) 


1ericans Are Beginning 
to Compose Serious Music 


e Americans successful in writing seri- 
music? 

hey have demonstrated their genius in 
writing of lighter tunes, and jazz 
hms, but do they measure up when it 
es to the less sensational, but more dis- 
uished, forms of composition? 

he answer, if judged by the programs 
he recent Berkshire Festival of Cham- 
Music, is an unqualified “Yes.” Four of 
ive “first” performances, offered by Mrs. 
abeth Sprague Coolidge to her 500 guests 
> written by Americans: a violin sonata 
lenry Eichheim, a piano quintet by John 
on Carpenter, a trio by Roy Harris, and 
xtet for piano and wind instruments by 
rard Burlinghame Hill. The fifth pre- 
re was a septet for viola, five wind in- 
ments, and the harp, by an Englishman, 
1 B. Rootham. 

his is the first festival in which the new 
ks were almost exclusively American in 
in. Are we consciously becoming more 
onalistic, and is this reflected in our 
ic? It would seem that, at last, the 
itable evolution on this soil is bringing 
social unity. Unmistakable rumblings 
hat may become the twentieth century’s 
ne creative outburst are heard in this 
ic. 

he Coolidge festivals started in 1918 
outh Mountain, near Pittsfield, Massa- 
setts, and have been held since in all 
s of Europe and America. This is the 
in six years at the original site—next 
alzburg, the greatest capital of cham- 
music in the world. 

[rs. Coolidge has established competi- 
s, and commissions works, in nearly all 
itries. - As a living patron of music, 
attracts the best talent, regardless of 
ocation, to submit compositions for per- 
aance at her festivals. Her influence is 
rnational, and her programs, therefore, 
an excellent weather-vane indicating 
direction the wind is blowing. 


> Public’s: Interest 


does seem that the creative force of the 

ple is becoming focused on music. 
h festivals as Mrs. Coolidge arranges 
onstrate the fact, and furnish an im- 
is which eventually reaches the whole 
ning public. Musicians and music 
lents come together, and devote their 
le-hearted attention, without a single 
raction, not only to the great music of 
past, but, also, to the best contemporary 
ings. They learn that our taste largely 
stermined by our ear habits. They feel 
need for larger acquaintance, and in- 
sing familiarity, with the new works. 


his can be realized most easily by small 
ips of players. These are being formed 
1any parts of the country to gain, from 
enormous literature of chamber-music, 
sssential musical experiences. Through 
. hearings, knowledge and understand- 
grows. The public is made conscious 
ts inheritance, and, thus, becomes the 
sr-parent of the future music of America. 


CARLETON SMITH. 


An Exhibition of Dynamic Design 


Artists, Manufacturers, and Housewives Swarm the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance: El Greco and a Pot Have Much in Common 


Elizabeth R. Hibbs photograph 


An arrangement of chemical glass in the exhibition 


The pot no longer calls the kettle black. 
but, rather, hails it as a first cousin to the 
Burlington Zephyr, or a mural by Diego de 
Rivera. It does, that is, if it is a kettle de- 
signed by, say, Norman Bel Geddes, or if 
the pot came from drawings by Dreyfuss 
or Switzer. 


In an exhibition of dynamic design at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, for continuous 
show until late this month, artists and engi- 
neers, painters and riveters, have combined 
their talents to present a new conception of 
modern art to include sculpture, painting, 
and prints in their application to industrial 
design. 


The show is daring and vivid, yet its 
lines, and its design, are of the simplest. 
Provocatively, paintings and sculpture by 
modern artists are shown in conjunction 
with the products of industrial designers. 
Consider one of the feature units: in the 
Main Gallery there is a large photorepro- 
duction of the mural created by de Rivera 
for Rockefeller Center, and which, later, 
was ordered destroyed. Mounted with the 
mural is a glistening nickel-silver kitchen- 
sink, which, believe it or not, presents an 
inevitable relationship to the feeling in the 
mural. 


Some measure of proof in the soundness 
of the philosophy behind the exhibition is 
found in the public’s response to, and un- 
derstanding of, the show. The character- 
istics of modern art are shown not to be 
a cult, but an unconscious movement 
throughout modern life affecting, without 
one being generally aware of it, almost all 
of the forms which this age is producing. 
In the exhibition, the artist is seen follow- 
ing a trend which developed naturally out 
of twentieth century ways of living, work- 
ing, and thinking. The spirit of speed and 
efficiency expressed in the shining model of 
the Burlington Zephyr, for example, is cor- 
related with the same spirit of upward 
movement and design found in the El Greco 
reproduction above it. 

In studying, at close hand, the examples 
of dynamic industrial design, the observer 
must feel that his understanding, and ap- 
preciation, of designed articles, used in 
daily life, are many paces ahead of his 
understanding, and appreciation, of ab- 
stract modern art, simply because. his eyes 
are more constantly exposed to them than 


to the works of painters, and sculptors, with 
which we come into less frequent contact. 


It is clearly evident in the exhibition that 
the influence of the arts in industry is so 
far entrenched, and is gaining such momen- 
tum, that the increasing beauty of the sur- 
roundings of daily life inevitably must 
follow. 


It was a difficult task which modern de- 
signers set themselves when they first came 
before manufacturers with their new de- 
signs. For years, certain articles had fol- 
lowed certain utilitarian lines, and few, if 
any, of the manufacturers saw any point in 
scrapping molds, matrices, and frames 
which so long had served to turn out a 
torrent of household articles. Nor did they 
understand that beauty in the kitchen, or 
steel-paneling in rooms and hallways, were 
of any practical use to them in the selling 
of their products. In this case, fortunately, 
the artists were as good at crashing down 
resistance as they were at making designs, 
and the overwhelming response made by 
retail purchasers to the first timid offerings 
made the rest of the task easy. 


The exhibition was arranged by Clyde 
Shuler and Benton Spruance, of the School 
of Industrial Art, and by Charles T. Coiner. 
Choosing carefully, they have made each 
section of the exhibition a unit, with special 
backgrounds of examples of art to fit the 
mood and spirit of the exhibited articles. 


It is the estimate of authorities, break- 
ing sharply with a past borrowed from 
Europe, that industrial art is the real art 
of America, an art for the masses, as well 
as the critic, and true student of art forms. 
Its stark lines, simple curvatures, and vivid 
design appeal at once to both the esthetic 
and the practical, which seem to go together 
in the consciousness of the people. 


Girl Scout Membership Gain 


The Girl Scouts are represented in more 
than 4,000 communities by 14,000 troops, 
and a total membership of 356,000. The 
membership represents a 14 per cent. gain 
within the last ten months. 

The total membership of the Boy Scouts 
of America is 974,659, an increase of 101.- 
268 over last year. The Cubs, junior or- 
ganization of the Scouts, number 40,038. 


9° 
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ERE’S NEWS that would be big news 
H at any time. Now—with Winter just 
around the corner—it 1s news that is too 
important for any car owner to miss. 


This week, Mobiloil dealers are selling a 
new kind of Mobiloil Arctic. 


It’s new because it’s made by an entirely 
different process. It’s new because it has 
definite advantages which can save mil- 
lions for car owners this Winter. 


This.oil, by actual test, makes starting 
much easier in cold weather. 


It lasts as much as 25% longer—and the 
harder the service the better it compares 
with other oils in performance. 


It contains no gum or sludge—the causes 
of stuck rings and gummed valves. 


It flows quickly—on bitter cold morn- 
ings you have instant protection through- 
out your engine. And it holds its body 
under extreme ranges of heat—sticking to 
its job no matter how hot your engine gets. 


These are not mere theories—they are 


Mobiloil Arctic 


MADE BY THE NEW SOCONY-VACUUM CLEAROSOL PROCESS 


Soconp-Vecull 
A New DISCOVER 


that will save Mhdllions - for Vlotorists this We : 


How the Socony- Vacuum Clearosol Process purges 
Oil of Impurities... new Mobiloil Arctic gives much 
easier starting... Lasts much Longer... Completely 


Protects your engine in Zero Weather. 


proven facts, based on actual performance 
in the laboratory and on the road. 


With the new Mobiloil Arctic in your 
car, you'll see a definite difference in per- 
formance. You'll find your starting easier 
and faster when cold weather comes. Your 
oil gauge will show you that this oil goes 
into action with the first turn of the engine. 


You may well ask—‘‘How does all this 
happen? What have you done to oil to 
make such a tremendous improvement?” 


| 


The answer lies in a new approad 
refining. In the past, refiners reme 
purities with acid baths and filtes 

Socony-Vacuum has now found 4 
wash away these useless, non-lubrics 
ments. Our new method dissolves} 
ties, much as soapy water dissoly 


You may be wondering about ¢ 
an oil is naturally worth more. 


But we haven’t increased the p 
quart by a single cent. Without 
an extra penny, you can insure 
easier starts this Winter—up to 25! 
oil mileage—a cleaner, smoother, 


running engine all Winter long. 
e e e 


Now Is THE TIME to prepare youl 
Winter driving. Go to the nearest 
dealer today—you’ll know him 
Mobiloil sign with the red Gargoyl 
sign with the Flying Red Horse. D 
your Summer oil—and refill wit 
new Mobiloil Arctic. Act now—fo 
performance from your car this 
SOCONY- VACUUM OIL CoMPs 


= 


SOCONY-VACUL 


lynounces 
Y Or REFINING... 


WHAT MOBILOIL ARCTIC 
DOES FOR YOU 


1 STARTS MUCH EASIER .. .which mean 
faster starting, less strain on your engine 


LASTS LONGER ... by actual test gives a 
much as 25% greater mileage on oil. 


MUCH CLEANER...no gum, no sludge, n 
stuck rings or valves from this oil. 


FLOWS QUICKLY at low temperatures— 
protecting your car against ‘‘dry’’ starts. 


RESISTS HEAT...holds its body at high tem 
5 peratures, giving full protection. 


COMPLETE REFINERY in miniature where Socony-Vacuum engineers put the 
iches on the Clearosol Process—proving once more that good oil is made—not 
tight) These two huge tanks contain materials that wash impurities from oil. 
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our looks? 


hamed of you) 
ee Sallow Skin? : 
Blemishes ry Headaches: 


STOP CONSTIPATION 


THIS SAFE, SIMPLE, 
PLEASANT WAY 


De SKIN, pimples and blotches, head- 
aches, that “always tired” feeling—how 
often these are caused by constipation! This 
enemy of good health and charm causes an 
endless string of common ills. And it’s so 
widespread, few of us escape it. 


Drugs and harsh laxatives can give you 
only temporary relief from this condition. 
Such remedies merely irritate the intestines 
and cause a violent flushing action. In time, 
under this drastic purging action, the in- 
testines completely lose their normal power 
to act. To get out of that evil laxative 
habit, you must strengthen the stomach 
and intestines. Make them function nor- 
mally once more. 


Doctors now know that in countless cases 
the real cause of constipation is lack of suffi- 
cient vitamin B. If your constipation has 
become a habit, and fails to respond to ordi- 
nary treatment, it is likely that a shortage 
of vitamin B is the cause of your trouble. 


Really Live Again! 


Yeast Foam Tablets furnish vitamin B in 
great abundance. These tablets are pure, 
pasteurized yeast—the richest known food 
source of the vitamins B and G. These ele- 
ments in yeast stimulate and tone up the en- 
tire digestive and intestinal system. They 
nourish the underfed nerves and muscles. 
Thus they promote normal intestinal action 
in a natural healthful way. Energy revives. 
Headaches go. The skin clears up. You 
really live again! 

Any druggist will supply you with Yeast 
Foam Tablets. The 10-day bottle costs only 


50c. Get one today. Begin now to correct 
your constipation this simple drugless way! 


YEAST FOAM TABLETS 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY |! 
You may paste thisona penny post card 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. LD-11 \ 


1750 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free sample and descriptive circular. 


Name . 


Address 
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On the Current Screen 


= 
fy James Barrie’s amiable little fable, 
“What Every Woman Knows,” has been 
turned into an attractive motion-picture, 
thanks, in great part, to the excellence of 
Helen Hayes’s performance in the leading 
réle. There are those who find the story of 
the mouse-like little woman, who is respon- 
sible for her conceited husband’s success, 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


A scene from “What Every Woman Knows” 


and sits back smiling modestly to herself 
while the husband takes credit for it all, just 
a trifle wearying after all of these years. It 
seems to these hardened observers that at 
least such a story should have the grace to 
dress itself in the clothes of the turn-of-the- 
century, or thereabouts, rather than pretend 
to be an up-to-the-moment tale, filled with 
references to going off the gold standard. 
Yet the screen edition of WhatEvery Woman 
Knows (AAA*) tells its story shamelessly, 
dresses in the garb of the moment, and 
modernizes all of its trappings, yet succeeds 
in being a charming and wistfully humorous 
drama. 

It happens, for one thing, that Miss Hayes 
is at her best in this sort of role, providing 
what is very likely the best performance 
which she has contributed to the screen. In 
addition, despite the mistake of moderniza- 
tion, the picture has been attractively 
adapted, and is skilfully directed by Greg- 
ory La Cava. As a third recommendation, 
there is the admirable performance of Brian 
Aherne in the part of the dour and humor- 
less Scot, who is so sure that he is the 
master of his own destiny, while, all the 
time, his quiet little wife is guiding it. Mr. 
Aherne, who scored a great hit on the New 
York stage as Robert Browning to Katharine 
Cornell’s Elizabeth Barrett in “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street,” hitherto has not been 
very successful in the cinema. He attracted 
little enthusiastic attention in either “The 
Song of Songs,” or “The Fountain.” In the 
new film, however, he is a decided hit, and 
should attract much favorable notice from 
reviewers and public. 

The minor réles invariably are played 
well, altho Madge Evans, usually a guile- 
less screen ingénue, is not altogether at 


home as the seductress of the story. T 
is, however, a particularly good perf 
ance by the invariably excellent Du 
Digges as the heroine’s sympathetic 
blundering brother. 


es + + OF 


The Pursuit of Happiness (AAA)—] 
season’s pleasant st 
comedy about the old 
England practise of “ 
dling” made into an en 
taining, romantic and | 
turesque screen-play, | 
mirably performed} 
Francis Lederer and J: 
Bennett. It is all abou 
young Hessian, drafted 
fight against Geney 
Washington and his 
who deserted his fel! 
conscripts, and, later, ¥ 
confused somewhat by | 
differences between 
theory and practise of - 
erty in the rebellious C 
onies. The custom of “b 
dling,” it may be remé 
bered, was an econo 
one, and consisted of 
form of courtship by wh 
a boy and girl did their courting in bed 
save fuel—fully dressed, of course, and w 
a center-board carefully pulled down — 
tween them. Despite the possible naa 
ness of such a theme, the film is har 
less, as well as charming. Mr. Lederer 
particularly good. 
£ oe * * 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch (A 
—The famous old play and novel, in a ple: 
ant, and faithful, if less than excitiz 
screen-version, with Pauline Lord as M 
Wiggs and ZaSu Pitts as Miss Hazy. 

x # * ¥ 


Madame Du Barry (AA)—An elabor: 
and moderately entertaining comedy-drai 
about the celebrated French courtezan, w 
Dolores Del Rio as an exquisitely beautif 
if not histrionically impressive, Du Bar. 
and Reginald Owen as an amusing 
fatuous Louis XV. 


+ + + & 


The Lemon Drop Kid—Lee Tracy in 
so-so comedy about a race-track gambl 
and the tragic love which entered his li 
Based on an excellent story by Dam 
Runyon, it is not as effective as the origin 
despite the star’s work. 


ARGUS. 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 
*Cradle Song, Cath- *Treasure Island, OU 
erine the Great, *The Daily Bread, *Peck 
House of Rothschild, Bad Boy, *Judg 
*You're Telling Me, Priest, *Man of Aral 
*Tarzan and His Little Friend, *Whé 
Mate, The Barretts of | Every Woman Know! 
Wimpole Street, The The Pursuit of Hal 


Merry Widow, piness. 
AAAA—Onutstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 


*Films suitable for children 
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Topics in Brief 


A Foot and his money are invited places. 
-Birmingham News. 


Ir’s perhaps a good thing that Europe is 
roke. No wampum, no warpath—Boston 


lobe. 


Jos had patience, but, of course, he never 
ad to wait on a government loan.—Atlanta 
onstitution. 


Wuat father would like most to get out 
[ his new car is the rest of the family — 
oston Herald. 


Poets are born. Now there’s an argu- 
ent for birth control—Greensboro (Ga.) 
‘erald-Journal. 


GENERAL JOHNSON says he has offers of a 
1ousand things to do. He’s just the man to 
ndertake all of them.—Toledo Blade. 


Mayse if the President wasn’t making 
75,000 a year, he would be less enthusiastic 
bout boosting prices.—Ohio State Journal. 


Ear, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
ou may have to listen to another bridge- 
ssson via radio.—Greenville (S. C.) Pied- 
lont. 


Iv’s a hard job to capture gunmen. How- 

ver, that’s child’s play to keeping them 
fter they’re caught.— Norfolk Ledger- 
%spatch. 


THERE is nothing better for a wrist exer- 
ise than trying to cover three or four radio 
s0tball-games at the same time.—/ndian- 
polis Star. 


MicuicAn police are looking for a man 
rho plays the oboe. So they’re going to 
ive somebody the third degree ?—Spring- 


eld Union. 


Some day a movement will be started in 
ermany to take the “hit” out of Hitler, and 
e can go back to his paper-hanging.— 
incinnatit Enquirer. 


Wiru a little imagination, the seventeen 
ccused in the Insull prosecution could have 
rganized a dummy holding defendant, to 
rand trial for the lot—Detroit News. 


A Norra Carouina woodpecker worked 
n a stone statue for eight days, probably 
yr the sole purpose of demonstrating that 
e was a radical.—Indianapolis News. 


Any woman with a true aim makes her 
iark in this country, says an educator. Yes, 
ut in so many cases it’s necessary to bury 
1e target—Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal. 


Business interests feel that the President 
as retreated somewhat from his advanced 
osition. What gives them the jitters is the 
sar that he may be fading back to throw 
forward pass.—The New Yorker. 
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Smoking overtime? 


Who cares! 


Suppose you do light ’em pretty fast when the fun 
flows high. What of it, brother? You'll wake to- 
motrow with a taste like a dewdrop on a daisy... 
if you keep to Spuds. They've a secret no one can 
copy...of taming the firebug in smoke...temper- 
ing parched tongues with a hint of an April breeze 


...giving you unspoiled flavor. You'll like ’em! 


CORK TIP or PLAIN 


SPUD 


MENTHOL- COOLED 
CIGARETTES 

[5S i 

FOR 20 

(25¢ IN CANADA) 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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‘GO-GETTER GUS 
Never Lost Another Order 


SIGN HERE, MY PEN’S CLOGGED 
MR. JONES <@& AGAIN. MAY I 


OON'T BOTHER, 
T'VE CHANGED MY 


BREAK! A 41000 

DEAL LOST BECAUSE 

My PEN CLOGGED! 
NEVER AGAIN! / 


Goop! ir WoRKs 
LIKE A CHARM — 
NO SHAKING, NO 
FUSSING TO START IT 


YEs, I'VE SWITCHED 


PARKER'S QUICK- 
STARTING INK, 
THAT CLEANS 


The Parker Pen Co., 
Dept. 393, Janesville, Wis. 


. 

I 

| 

I 

I 

: Send trial bottle of Quink— 
! O Permanent________Color 
l 

I 

| 

I 

| 

| 
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EH) Washable___Blue____ Black 
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OVER TO QUINK— 


The Lexicographer’s 
Easy Chair 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers who require immediate attention will re= 
ceive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


Anastasia.—“L. C. G.,” Maspeth, N. Y. 
—This name is correctly pronounced 
an’ as-te'shi-a—first a as in fat, second and 
third a’s as in final, e as in prey, sh as in 
ship, i as in habit. 


Antarctica.—‘“‘M. T. R.,” Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—According to the dictionary, Antarctica is 
considered to be a continent. The diction- 
ary records the Antarctic continent as “the 
land surrounding the south pole and within 
the antarctic circle.” ; 


cashier.—‘< G. A. L.,” Jacksonville, Fla. 
—With the sense, “to dismiss from a posi- 
tion of command or authority; to depose; 
in the army and navy, involving disgrace 
and permanent exclusion from the service,” 
this word is not of recent vintage. It was 
used several times by Shakespeare, and was 
commonly understood in 1600. 


efficiency.—“‘C. W. H.,” New York City. 
—Nothing inherent in the word efficiency 
appertains to morals or moral conduct. It 
merely connotes competency, ability to per- 
form a definite function adequately, skil- 
fulness. There is no reason why a given 
murder, robbery, or other crime could not 
be described as efficient. It is possible that 
excessive indulgence in any demoralizing 
course might impair temporarily or per- 
manently the efficiency of any man; in 
which event he would no longer be termed 
efficient. 


gonof.—‘E. S.,” Asheville, N. C.—This 
is the correct spelling, not ganeff. It is 
defined as: “(Slang.) A pickpocket; 
thief,” and its derivation is given as, “per- 
haps from the Hebrew ganabh, thief.” 


Magdalen (Oxford) ; Magdalene (Cam- 
bridge) —‘“‘J. J. W.,” New Rochelle, N. Y. 
—The pronunciation is the same for both 
these colleges in England—mod/lin—o as 
in or, t as in habit. 


Rouget de I’Isle.-—“J. M.,” Chilton, Tex. 
—This is the name of the author of the 
“Marseillaise”; born, 1760; died, 1836. 
The name has not been Anglicized, and is 
pronounced ru’’ze’ da lil—u as in rule, z as 
in azure, e as in prey, a as in final, i as in 
police. In French literature, as well as in 
English, the name is sometimes written 


de Lisle. 


wildebeest.—“A. H.,” New York City — 
This word may be pronounced waild’ bist” 
(ai as in aisle, i as in police), or vil’da-best 
(¢ as in hit, a as in final, e as in prey). Its 
meaning is, “a gnu; a South-African ante- 
lope having a buffalo-like head, horns form- 
ing a helmet-like mass on the forehead, bent 
downward and outward, and recurved at 
the tip, an ass-like mane, and a horse-like 
tail.” 
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$12.95 BUY 


COMPLETE HOME 
BATTERY CHARGE 


(Slightly Higher West of Rockies) 


Charge your run-down car battery in 
your own garage with this new 5-amp. 
Tungar. Complete with Accessories. For 
further information, mail this adver- 
tisement with your name and address 
to Section A-9011, Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


Cheapest, Best German Dictionary 


of its kind. German-English and English-German. An 
authority in Germany as well as here. Cassell’s German 
Dictionary. Cloth, 1360 pp. Prepaid $2.68. Thumb-notech 
index, 75c extra. Full flexible leather thumb-notch index, 
$6.00, prepaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 


free 


DIRECTORY 
FOR 


CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPERS 


The Christmas issue of the Advertising 
Guide, ready for distribution early in 
December, lists many interesting, nationally 
known products appropriate as holiday 
gifts. It tells you about reputable articles 
for men, women and children, for the 
home and business. It contains useful in- 
formation about foods, house furnishings, 
toilet accessories, winter vacations, motor 
cars, business equipment, ete. Write for 
a free copy of the 


ADVERTISING GUIDE 


and check with it when making up your 
list. It will help you solve your Christmas 
shopping problem, conserve your time and 
protect you against inferior merchandise. 
It will insure your receiving the maximum 
value with your purchases, 


The Literary Digest 
Dept. J, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


Please send me a free copy of the 


Guid Advertising 
ae, 
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Vhat Washington Thinks 
of the World Situation 


(Continued from page 6) 


nd the United States would mean Japanese ' 


aval supremacy in the West Pacific: it 
rould mean a Japanese naval Great Wall 
own the middle of the Premier Ocean of 
ze world: it would mean that Japan could 
o as she might elect, not only in Man- 
hukuo, not only in Inner Mongolia, but 
way to the Yangtze Plains, and, perhaps, 
s much farther as she chose to go. 


| Washington thinks, all the political con- 
omitants counted—the non-fortification of 
Yacific islands, for instance—that Japan 
as naval parity now. What she appears 
>» be demanding would translate parity 
ato supremacy. Why, asks Washington, 
‘o the islanders wish to be so strong? 


Another feature of the situation is no- 
able: Japan is, in these nebulous and fate- 
ul days, the only Power in the world with 
oth a powerful navy and a powerful army. 
temember what made Great Britain afraid 
f Kaiseristic Germany? Tremendous 
triking-power on land, plus the will to 
lave tremendous striking-power on water. 
"here is the conceivability of invasion in 
hose two. With a navy, alone, a nation 
an not invade; with a triumphant navy, 
nd a great army, a nation can invade. 


True, the Pacific Ocean is wide, but we 
ive in the times of swift movement, not only 
nm the land and in the air, but on the sea; 
nd America, after all, is an island. Nothing 
; more certain than the liveliness of Wash- 
ngton’s sense of the necessity of the ade- 
ruacy of the American Fleet in any imag- 
nable emergency. Internationally, we want 
riendship, and a square deal. But we want 
omething else more; we want the absolute 
urety of the inviolability of our shores. 


Contemptuous opinion in one nation 
oward another may lead to pin-pricking, 
o disrespectful words or acts, to violations 
f right. Washington hopes America’s 
pirit so will express itself, in individual 
ehavior, in private and public expression, 
1 armaments policy, as to discourage a low 
oreign opinion of this country. 


Does the picture suggest a Washington 
nternationally cynical? It should not. 
t should suggest a Washington interna- 
ionally good-humored and_ hopeful, 
illing, eager to fortify civilization by 
ortifying peace, deeply convinced that 
n amicable and sensible world inter- 
purse, economic and educational, lies 
1e hope of humanity. But the picture 
Iso should suggest a Washington clear- 
eaded, well-informed, peculiarly alive 
» actualities, conscious of what is due 
yis country under international law and 
1e comity of nations, and resolved to 
ct with energy and firmness to have that 
ue effectively recognized. 


And the picture has another feature: 
Jashington believes fervently in the worth 
f what is being done for peace. It wishes 
nly that more were being done. To those 
ho fight for peace, it says: “Make hay 
hile the sun shines. Go forward, under 
ie shield of non-aggressive armaments, 
ward the day when mankind’s educated 
1d moralized nature shall make arma- 
ents unnecessary.” 
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But a coffee cup 
should be more than 
a hammock! 


® Are you one of those people who 
thinks a good cup of coffee is even more important than a good 
night’s sleep? Do you like it so well you keep right on drinking it, 
even though you know it is going to frazzle your nerves? 
Then here’s news! At last there’s a decaffeinated coffee with all 
of coffee’s goodness! 97% of the caffeine is removed by a new, im- 
proved process which doesn’t disturb one atom of the flavor. 
But don’t take our say-so ... let your palate judge. Compare 
Kaffee-Hag with your ordinary coffee. Make a cup of each, only be 
sure you percolate Kaffee-Hag twice as long; this extra “perking’’ 
is worth the trouble, because it develops the coffee’s fullest, richest 
flavor. Then make a “blindfold” test. Maybe you can spot your 
own brand and maybe you can’t. But try it! 
You can get Kaffee-Hag at your grocer ... or send l5c and the 
coupon, and let us send you a trial can of this grand coffee that lets 
you sleep .. . that won’t disturb nerves, heart or digestion. Buy it 
for protection ... drink it for pleasure. 


THE DELICIOUS COFFEE THAT’S 97% CAFFEINE-FREE 


KELLOGG CoO., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Send mea can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee 
and booklet. I enclose 15c in stamps. (Only 
one sample to a family.) (82) LD L 11-10 


I prepare coffee by 
Percolating | Dripping [] Boiling ie 


NT 


(Pronounced Kaffee-HAIG) 
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A cruise to California by 
Round the World President Liner is as thrill- 
ing and luxurious a two-week’s cruise as any- 
one can take. 

Thrilling because, first of all, you're on a 
real clobe-circling liner. Your companions in 
the gay, informal shipboard life are people 
fromall the world-wide ports these linersserve. 
Then too, on this 5500-mile voyage you have 
generous time ashore in Havana and the 
Panama Canal . . . for sightseeing, shopping, 
and for being entertained the delightful Latin- 
American way. 

And luxurious cruising is assured you. For 
all staterooms on these big, smooth-riding 
President Liners are outside, with real beds. 
The public rooms are spacious and friendly, 
decks are broad, and every President Liner 
has an outdoor swimming pool, “‘talkies,”’ 
dances . . . and food that’s unsurpassed. 


q @ 


BY ROUND THE WORLD 
PRESIDENT LINER 


140 


FIRST CLASS 


Tiny ships bring tropic fruits and coconuts to Panama 


Round the World President Liners and Trans- 
Pacific President Liners alternate to provide 
a sailing every single week from New York 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. From Cali- 
fornia to New York, Trans-Pacific liners sail 
every other week. First Class fares are from 
$140 on Round the World liners, $165 on 
Trans-Pacific liners. Liberal reduction on 
roundtrips. 

For full details about this popular cruise, 
see your travel agent. Ask him, too, about the 
Round America Tours (one way by President 
Liner, one way by rail—from $230 First Class, 
hometown to hometown)—or see any of our 
offices —604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago; 311 California St., 
San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 
Washington, D.C.,Toronto, Cleveland, Seattle, 
Portland, San Diego. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


Current Poetry 


Unsolicited contributions to this department 
will not be returned. Unpublished poetry 


is not acceptable 


INCIDENT IN THE ZOO 


By LOREN C. EISELEY 


The little Fennec foxes from the veldt are shy 
And quiet and they keep 

The largest ears of anything so small 

Wide open in their sleep. 


There in the corner of the slatted cage 
Stirring awake 

They shudder at the city’s iron pulse. 
You cannot make 
Friends with them. No one can make friends 

with them, 

They are too shy 

From fear of the shaking ground, the thunder 
From track and sky. 


They rhove in memory among mint leaves. 

Their lives are bound 

To a lost land, all 
captured 

No friendly sound. 


night their ears have 


Once only did I see their hearts uplifted— 
Wild hearts so wrung! 
It came as the lion 
dreadful 
Spoke, in its tongue. 
—Prairie Schooner (Lincoln, Neb.) 


house—remote and 


LEAVE THE WINDOW OPEN 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


Leave the window open: 
Soon a bird will fly 
In from the leafy branches, 
And winds blow from the sky. 


Sit in the sunny orchard 
And watch the ripe fruit fall: 
You will not need to climb the tree 
Or shake the bough at all. 


Quiet your heart in the silence ; 
Let song come as it please— 

As winds blow in through the window, 
Or apples drop from the trees. 
—The Commonweal (New York). 


TO A MAINE ISLAND 
By RutH Fr1s 


A heart that is replenished 
With bayberry and fir 
Needs no other fuel, 
Needs no other spur. 


A heart that is replenished 

By wind and sunny air 
Needs no other kindling 

To burn away despair. 

—The Conning Tower, New York Herald 
Tribune. 


LOOK WITH LOVE 


By DaAvip Morton 


Look with loving eyes 
On the brief flower 
In meadows deep; 
It is so bright a prize 
For the dark power 
That brings but sleep 
Give it your love to keep. 
—The Conning Tower, New York Herald 
Tribune. 


FURRED DELIGHT 
By MARIn D’AUTREMONT GERRY 


She does not care how cold the night 

How raw the wind and fierce the storm, 

lor she is wrapped in furred delight 

With thoughts of one to keep her warm. 
Wings (New York). 
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Here’s a recipe for 
enjoyable travel:} 
Wonderfully smooth 
roadbed; every mod- 
ern convenience; de- 
licious meals; barber, 
bath, valet and maid. 
It?s Union Pacific’s 
recipe, and California 
travelers say it pro- 
duces perfect results. 


See spectacular Boul- 
der Dam—a con>= 
venient side trip by 
Union Pacific only. 
San Francisco Overland Limited— another 
fine California train. 


Through Coach and Tourist 
Sleeper. Ask about low fares. 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 85, Union Pacific Railroad 

Omaha, Nebraska | 
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UNION PACIFI 


opportunities for trained 
Qualify in leisure time. 
FREE 


Nation-wide 
men and women. 
Previous experience unnecessary. 
Book gives details. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Washington, D.C. 


Fascinating 
Room HT-1690 Work 


A Working Grammar 


by James C. Fernald, L. H. D. English grammar f h 
presented 80 eoncltehvs simply, CORY, that it is Oo t e 
of constant value to every one who needs practical © 
information. Cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.14, English 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City Language 
ih, eee 


e Your Feet 


When all else fails end your suffer- 
®,. ing with the flexible “no metal” 


Heefner suvronr 


_ WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


-Heefner Arch Support Co., 352 Es Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


“Klutch”’ holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the 
plate so snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be 


played with. You can eat and talk as well as 


you did with your own teeth. Don't endure 
loose plates another day. Klutch ends the 
trouble. 25c. and 50c. at druggists. If your 


druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes but send us 10c. and we will mail you 
a generous trial box, 


HART & CO., Box 2417-K, ELMIRA, N. ¥ 


Cuticura Soap 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2K, Malden, Mass. 
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he King of Siam, Student 
of Democratic Government 


Fe 
king Prajadhipok of Siam, once the 
wrld’s only absolute ruler, now a constitu- 
mal monarch, is a ninety-eight-pound 
ing whose poor eyes have sent him many 
ousands of miles in search of treatment. 
2 has reigned since the death of his 
other, Rama VI, in 1925. Siam has a pop- 
ation of 11,684,000, and its predominant 
ligion is Buddhist. There are 133,000 
jests in Siam, approximately one in eight 
the total population. 

The King, athletic and a keen student of 
e democratic process in government, is a 
ntrast to his dreamy and studious prede- 
issor, Rama, who spent much of his time 
anslating Shakespeare into Siamese. Like 


F. 


Design for a bronze of King Prajad- 
_hipok of Siam. Drawn from life by 
Perriton Maxwell 


is brother, Prajadhipok received his edu- 
ation in England. In 1913, he went to 
ton, where he stayed six years. He re- 
sived a thorough military training at the 
oyal Military Academy at Woolwich. He 
\arried his present wife in 1918, and, after 
short stay in Siam, returned to Europe. 
fe lived quietly in Paris, returned to Bang- 
ok, and ascended the throne. 


Woodrow Wilson forced a treaty at Ver- 
rilles whereby Siam gained her full sov- 
reignty. The king was a supreme mon- 
rch, governing, as in the case of the present 
ing, with the aid of a cabinet, supreme 
yuncil, and legislature, partly appointed 
y the cabinet, partly by the people. He is 
iid to enjoy immense popularity with his 
eople, altho, in 1932, Siam became a 
ynstitutional monarchy, and the King lost 
any of his rights. 

The King has made two trips to this 
yuntry, and, in 1931, when an operation 
as performed to remove the cataract on 
is eye by Dr. John Martin “Vheeler, of New 
ork City, the King and Queen enjoyed the 
ospitality of many Americans including 
resident and Mrs. Herbert Hoover. When 
. New York he lived at the home of the 
te Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, in Westchester 
ounty. 

For the many governmental and educa- 
onal reforms in Siam, the present King is 
yt responsible. Most of them were initiated 
rty years ago, but His Majesty has seen 
it that their spirit has been carried out in 
scordance with modern liberal thought. 


| some enchiladas cooled me off 
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Dea Diary, look what 9 did in 


c 


*,..went down to Olvera Street. 
Thought I was in Cuernavaca, no 
less. Came near going native, till 


eee 


“,.. picture me on one end of a 
line and a giant fish on the other. 
I can hear him telling his pals: 
“You should have seen the one 
that got away; the old boy must 
have weighed 200 pounds’... 


**, «been doing Hollywood, too. 
I think they’ve got hold of some- 
thing here—such beauty as these 
old eyes have never seen—chaps 
snapping shutters right and left... 


“...climbed a bit of mountain, to- 
day. Panoramas of orange groves, 
date gardens, olive orchards, the 
world’s largest vineyard and all 
that sort of thing. Home was never 
like this... ripping... 


“...garden spots no end: Pasa- 
dena, Long Beach, Santa Monica, 
Glendale, Beverly Hills, Pomona 
—all just shooting distance from 
Los Angeles. And hospitality... 
I may never leave here. 


€ 


‘,.. sporting stuff, too: amazing 
golf, horse racing, polo, whatever 
you want—and it feels like spring. 
I’m doing myself right...and, by 
Jove, spending less than at home.” 


Our friend is pretty enthusias- 
tic, but you'll find he’s honest. 
Beauty and fun are according 
to tastes, but there’s no getting 
around the fact that living costs 
in Southern California average 
18% under the U. S. as a whole, 
or half the costs in many winter 
resorts that are open only a few 


months each year. And,even from 
New York, California is just over- 
night by plane, 3 days by rail, 5 
to 7 by motor or stage, 2 weeks 
through the Panama Canal. 

ALL-YEARCLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glori- 
ous vacation. Advise anyone not 
to come seeking employment, lest 
he be disappointed; but for the 
tourist, attractions are unlimited. 


Sotithem California for 8175. 


FREE, for your convenience. Though you’re 
not a coupon clipper, you'll be interested, we promise, in 
this 72-page illustrated book describing and picturing 
your Southern California vacation: What to see and do, 
trip itineraries, maps, itemized costs, how to get here, 
etc. Impartial information, not available elsewhere. 


checked: [_] Los Angeles, 


[] San Bernardino. 


NAC 
* Street 
* City - 


Santa Barbara, 


San Diego, (J Inyo, [J Ventura, (] Mission Trails, (_) Imperial, 


MAILE: COUPON) TODAY) tenes eres se aee oo ont 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Div. H-11, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of « 
ern California vacation. Also send free routing by 
bus, [) steamship. Also send free booklets about countie 


South- 


auto, (] rail 


[] Orange, () Riverside, 
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IN THIS 


GOLDEN (i 
DESERT 
SUNSHINE! MA Sead 


Rest or play in Phoenix and the surrounding towns 
of Tempe, Mesa, Chandler, Glendale, Buckeye and 
Wickenburg. A variety of hotels — resorts — dude 
ranches — apartments — bungalows; reasonable costs; 
polo—golf —motoring—paved roads—colorful desert 
—orange groves—smart shops. Come now to this 
VALLEY OF THE SUN. If advised of your 
schedule, we shall be delighted to meet and assist 
you in every way in getting located. 
Special rates now effective on Rock Island— ww 
enice Pacific se Santa Fe Lines. bean 


_(Plhoenix 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
210-F Calle del Sol 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 


i 


Name 
Address 


f @RIzZOna 4 


Mie 
Bb a: 


== FIND HOPE 
AND LEGU/Z HERE 


Saranac Lake physicians know the 
value of cheer and contentment in 
A treatment of tuberculosis. A friend- 
ly welcome awaits you here. Brac- 
ing air and the peace of pine-clad 
slopes. Every facility of modern 
medical science. World-famous 
Mtuberculosis research laboratories- 
100 private sanatoria, $15 and up 
tweekly. Write Information Bureau, 
62. Main St. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Want To Goro EUROPE 
Some Day? 


Let Edwin Robert Petre tell you 
how. He knows the ‘‘ropes.’’ 
Send stamped addressed en- 
velope. 


Institute of Foreign Travel 
80 Broad Street, New York 


for Healths Sake - 
Sunny $Detenrsh 


St. Petersburg has 
been called “the 
most healthful spot 
onearth.” Certainly 
it combines most of 
the conditions — re- 
quisite for health 
and its upbuilding. 
Mild, equable  cli- 
mate, sunshine 360 
days a year, delightful outdoors, and a 
happy, friendly atmosphere—these make 
life enjoyable in the Sunshine City . 

Get full information. For booklet write 
Deaderick, Sec’y., Chamber of 


COA 


Commerce 


StPETERSBURG 


FLORIDA Jhe Wunshing (ity 


Wine From These Grapes. By Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers; $2.) 


Edna St. Vincent Millay, who came out 
of Vassar twenty years ago, and startled 
American editors with her defiant, lilting 
songs of a girl’s quick loves, is past forty 
now; and her poetry no longer sings of can- 
dles burning at both ends, and of shining 


Worth Reading 


February Hill. By Victoria Lincoln. 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart; 
$2.50.) A superb story of happy, 
amoral, poor whites in New England, 
combining the overtones of ‘‘Tobacco 
Road,’ and of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch.” 

Pitcairn’s Island. By Charles Nord- 
hoff and James Norman Hall. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company ; 
$2.50.) Sequel to “Mutiny on the 
Bounty,” and “Men Against the Sea’’— 
the three books together make a 
classic reconstruction of one of the 
greatest of man’s adventures at sea. 


Captain Caution, By Kenneth 
Roberts. (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company; $2.50.) A new 
volume in the Arundel saga, dealing 
with War of 1812 days. 

They Built the West. 
Chesney Quiett. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company; $5.) The 
building of the railroads, and the West- 
ern cities, by violent-spirited rugged 
individualists. 

The Pageant of Cuba. 3y Hudson 
Strode. (New York: Harrison Smith 
and Robert Haas; $3.) A_ readable 
outline of the tropic island’s tragic 
history. 

One Hell of a Business. 
Engelbrecht. (New York: 
McBride Company; $1.) 
by the munitions-makers. 


By Glenn 


BY ohG. 
Robert M. 
Confessions 


palaces on the sand. But she still etches the 
sharpest lyric lines in American verse, and 
weayes sonnets with a spider-web perfec- 
tion which no living poet can approach. 
Every thin volume of her poetry is an event 
in American literature. 

In “Wine From These Grapes” (“Wine 
from these grapes I shall be treading 
slowly, morning and noon and night until 
I die,” she said in her “Buck in the Snow”) 
Miss Millay writes of “the first white in my 
hair”; she sings with a new wistfulness of 
“Childhood . . . the kingdom where no- 


| body dies”; she is haunted by the spectacle 


of the race of man endlessly warring, and 
preparing its own death: 


My spirit, sore from marching 
Toward that receding west 
Where Pity shall be governor, 
With Wisdom for his guest: 
Lie down beside these waters 
That bubble from the spring; 
Hear in the desert silence 
The desert sparrow sing; 


Draw from the shapeless moment 
Such patterns as you can; 


And cleave henceforth to Beauty ; 
Ixpect no more from man. 


There is the same note of brave despair 
in Miss Millay’s new sonnet sequence, 
“Epitaph for the Race of Man,” eighteen 
chiseled verses in which the poet sees a 
world where dinosaurs once planned for 
future generations, and the race of man to- 


day, penetrating the voids of space wit 

questioning mind, yet reducing itself to the: 
inanities of war: | 
Blench not, O race of Adam, lest you find 
In the sun's bubbling bowl anonymous death, 
Or lost in whistling space without a mind 
To monstrous Nothing yield your little breath 4 
You shall achieve destruction where you stand, 
In intimate conflict, at your brother’s hand. | 


Edna Millay still is beyond questio 
America’s first poet. 


American Ballads and Folk Songs. Col 
lected and compiled by John A. Lomax andi 
Alan Lomax. (New York: The Macmillan: 
Company; $5.) 

In a very different tradition of verse ares 
the authentically American songs gathered, 
by John Lomax and his son in Southern; 
prisons, from chain-gangs singing on thet 
roads, from cowboys by their camp-fires,, 


songs still fresh in their hearts: | 
“America has no folk-songs,” the pro-4 
fessors used to say three decades ago, when 
John Lomax first began noting down the 
words the cowboys sang as they drove their 
cattle north from Texas, along the Chis- 
holm Trail past his father’s ranch. That 
was because the professors recognized no) 
folk-poetry that had not been printed in 
books; and folk-songs, as Mr. Lomax sadly} 
notes, die as soon as they appear in print. 
They are alive when sung, with ever- 
changing words, by singers who add verses} 
with no literary consciousness that they 
are folk-poets, creators of a national tradi- 
tion of song; they become dead when their 
words are fixed in print and “correct.” 


“Frankie and Johnny,” original 
“Frankie and Albert,” is one such Ameri-}| 
can folk-song, created within the presemgy 
century. The Erie Canal songs which the 
Lomaxes have dug up are at least a century 
old; many of the cowboy songs obviously 
date into the nineteenth century, but come| 
are new. 


“De Ballit of de Boll Weevil,” the text 
of which here appears almost as Mr. Lomall 
collected it, a quarter-century ago, then 
was the fresh outcrop of a new menace to 
the Southern harvest. In its course. it! 
picked up echoes of the old Brer Rabbit 
saga, lines (“rubber-tired buggy, decorated | 
hack”) from the Frankie-and-Johnny epic, 
which then was sweeping its oral path | 
across the country, and it preserves, in its 


final stanza, the true anonymity of the 
folk-song: 


Ef anybody axes you 

Who wuz it writ dis song, 

Tell ’em ’twuz a dark-skinned nigger 
Wid a pair o’blue duckins on, 

A-lookin’ for a home, 

Jes a-lookin for a home. | 


Inevitably close to half of this collec- 
tion of American folk-songs is of Negro 
origin. For the Negroes are the folk-poets 
of America. Not only their spirituals, but 
their blues, and their work-songs, are in- 
creasingly a part of the American heritage. 
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ae ameoud 
Stalktanw 
SUN-SHIPS 


manner of the .modern ttalian 


Marine! Choose from these six bril- 
liant cruise sailings. 


4 Cruises to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


HOLY LAND....EGYPT 


JAN. 26... ROMA... The Mediterra- 
nean plus the Adriatic on “Italy’s palace- 
ship”! 40 Days, 16 Calls. $485 up First 
Class, $275 up Tourist. 


FEB. 13 . . Conte di SAVOIA .. (only 
gyro-stabilized liner.) 


FEB. 27... REX.. (Fastest liner afloat) 
IDENTICAL CRUISES on Italy’s pre- 
mier liners! The whole Mediterranean 
in less than a month! 29 Days, 12 Calls. 
$560 up First Class, $330 up Special 
Class, $285 up Tourist. 


MAR. 27 .. SATURNIA . . Famous 
Cosulich liner offering a six weeks itin- 
eratry! 42 Days, 19 Calls. $485 up First 
Class, $275 up Tourist. 


2 Cruises to the 


WEST INDIES 


DEC. 22 .. VULCANIA . . Christmas 
Cruise. To KINGSTON, Jamaica, 
CRISTOBAL, Panama Canal, HAVANA 
and NASSAU, 13 Days, $155 up. 


FEB. 9... SATURNIA . . To KING- 
STON, Jamaica, HAVANA and 
NASSAU. 10 Days, $122.50 up. 


A whole deck of Private Verandah 
Suites on these Cosulich Vessels. 


Regular Sailings to ALL EUROPE 


For illustrated literature and information ap- 
ply local agent or, New York: 1 State St.; 
Philadelphia: 1601 Walnut St.; Boston: 86 
Arlington St.; Cleveland: 944 Arcade, 
Union Trust Bldg.; Chicago: 333 N. Michi- 
gan Ave.; San Francisco: 386 Post St.; 
New Orleans: 1806 American Bank Build- 
ing; Montreal: Architects Bldg., 1133 
Beaver Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay St. 


ITALIAN LINE 


The Conquest of Distemper, 
A Deadly Canine Disease 


Denner dreaded by all dog owners 
and breeders, and one of the deadliest of 
canine diseases, apparently has been con- 
quered, at last, after years of research both 
in this country and Europe. At the re- 
cent meeting of the New England Veteri- 
nary Medical Association at Boston, Dr. 
George Watson Little, of New York, an- 
nounced the develop- 
ment of a concen- 
trated serum capable 
of preventing dis- 
temper with a single 
injection. 

The treatment con- 
sists essentially of 
giving the dog the 
disease, then check- 
ing it immediately 
with the serum. This 
is done by injecting 
in one side of the 
animal a dose of the cause of the disease, 
the virus of Carré, and, in the other side, 
about a teaspoon (4 cubic centimeters) of 
the concentrated serum. The serum, 
which contains antibodies, is prepared from 
dogs which have had distemper. 


Doctor Little’s discovery came after 
nearly three years of research. The final 
stages of this work were done in coopera- 
tion with more than fifty veterinarians in 
the United States, Canada, and Australia. 
Among those who took part were Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Lentz, Director of the Small 
Animals Clinic of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Mark Loren Morris, of Stel- 
ton, New Jersey, President of the American 
Animal Hospital Association; Dr. Edwin 
R. Blamey, veterinary editor of The Ameri- 
can Kennel Gazette; George J. Goubeaud, 
Borough Veterinarian of Queens, New 
York, and Charles J. Goubeaud, of Bay- 
side, Long Island. 

Following these tests, Dr. H. W. Jake- 
man, Secretary of the New England Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Pitman-Moore Laboratories of 
New York and Boston, made a final check- 
up in his laboratories, and arranged for 
production and distribution of the con- 
centrated serum. More than 17,000 doses 
have been produced. 


The English Discovery 


Doctor Little is not the first to discover 
a preventive treatment for distemper. In 
1928, as a result of research made possible 
by a fund of approximately $100,000 pro- 
vided under the auspices of the Duke of 
Portland, and the Field Committee, in En- 
gland, two British scientists, Doctors Laid- 
law and Dunkin, successfully verified the 
cause of distemper, and devised a treatment 
for its prevention. The Laidlaw-Dunkin 
treatment required three injections over a 
period of several weeks, and did not pro- 
vide immediate immunity. 

The Little method not only accomplishes 
the same result in one treatment, but makes 
it safe to place the immunized animal im- 
mediately with diseased dogs. Immunity is 
provided at once by the large dose of serum. 


Dr. George Watson’ 
Little 
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IS STILL 
WITHIN 
YOUR MEANS 


Many important travel ventures must 
be set aside for a future day—requir- 
ing too large an outlay of cash. Not 
so Japan! 


Ambitious as the trip may appear, it 
actually costs little. Open your mind 
to the fact that steamship fares across 
the Pacific are the lowest in the 
world, considering service and dis- 
tance traveled—to the fact that the 
yen exchange is decidedly in your 
favor, at a time when many other cur- 
rencies are against you—and to the 
fact that the Japan Tourist Bureau 
has prepared a series of all-inclusive 
itineraries showing you at extremely 
low cost Japan’s great cities, beauty 
regions, resorts and world-famed Spas, 
Hakone, Atami, Ikao, Unzen and 
Beppu. 


Six weeks is enough for the trip, 
allowing 14 days in Japan. Write to 
our nearest office or, preferably, ask 
your tourist agent for our fascinating 
booklet detailing these itineraries and 
rates. 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


Address the Japan Tourist Bureau, 
551 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. C.. or Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal., or e/o 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 25 Broadway, 
N é Please address Dept. D in 

each case to facilitate 
prompt reply. 


Playing the Game 


Small Voice in the Wilderness 


Ray Morrison, Bespectacled Little Coach of the Southern Methodist Mustangs, Has Been Crying} 
“Pass” for Years Down in Texas—but Who Ever Heard of Southwestern Football? 


back home now. Their tough games 
are over. They have only an outside 
chance to win the title in a conference 
where they rank about second or third best 
team this year. But a couple of weeks ago, 
they had their day, 
they drank deep of 
success, and gleefully 
smashed their toast- 
ing-glass against the 
uninterested loftiness 
of New York City’s 
architecture. They 
cracked the reserve 
of Gotham’s sporting 
pages, and drew such 
praise as this bit 
from Eddie Dooley in 
the New York Sun: 
“Southern Method- 
ist was by far the 
best looking, best 
coached, fastest mov- 
ing and smartest 
eleven to set foot in 
New York in the last 
few years. They played with a surge of 
power, an aggressiveness, and a compre- 
hension of football strategy and technique 
that convinced those who saw the spectacle 
that the Southwest has some grand foot- 
Fordham did not look very 
impressive against the Mustangs, but then, 
what team would have?” 


[oe Southern Methodist Mustangs are 


Wide World 


Coach Morrison— 
the calm one 


ball-teams. 


That’s one for your boys’ scrap-books, 
Mr. Morrison. Jt must make you feel 
pretty good to follow up the nation-wide 
advance notice served by Rice and Texas 
University against Purdue and Notre Dame 
earlier this year. The three of you have 
set a number of customers to asking: What 
manner of wilderness is this Southwestern 
conference? 


As a matter of fact, Texas teams have 
been playing good 
football for a number 
of years. St. Mary’s 
Mr. Madigan _ re- 
marked on the fact 
when he stopped over i" 
in New York with his 
shear the 
Rams _re- 


team to 
Fordham 
cently: 


“That Southern 
Methodist outfit is 
good. They came out 
to play us, and tossed 
thirty-three passes 
during a ga:ne that I 
think was one of the 
best ever played in Wationtatanmerant 
California.” 
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By Reacan McCrary 


Texas football had scored a hit on the 
West Coast and the brand is pretty highly 
respected through the Middle West. But, 
somehow, the merits of the Southwestern 
teams haven’t quite penetrated the pages 
of Eastern papers. 

Ray Morrison was stretched out on a 
bed in a quiet midtown New York hotel, 
resting before the Fordham game. 


“Youre right about that,” he said. 
“That’s why it’s pretty important that we 
make good out there this afternoon.” 


The invading Mustangs had already 
made a dent in the news the day before. 
They arrived with an eighty-piece band 
that did better with dance music than 
march music, a pint-sized Shetland pony 
mascot, the late “Peruna,” and a couple of 
hundred Texas football fans up for a good 
time, and a victory. The band and 
“Peruna” dropped in on Mayor LaGuardia, 
to the delight of local photographers. In 
short, New York knew that the Southern 
Methodists were in town. 


Mustang Named Pegasus 


Ray Morrison’s Mustangs have been 
noted as colorful, passing teams for a long 
time. Other football-teams around the 
country seem to have gone “air-minded” 
this year, but there was a time when the 


forward pass was a novelty. Morrison 
speaking: 

“IT went from Vanderbilt to S.M.U. 
when the school started in 1915. Then I 


left during the war years. But I went back 
after that and started building up a team. 
I’ve always believed in the pass as a part 
of football. The forward was something 
new, and IJ liked it. When a few coaches 


remembered that the lateral had been there 
in the rules for a long time, and started 
using it again, I looked all over Dallas 
for an old Rugby man to teach my team that 
I couldn’t find any. 


kind of passing, too. 


Morrison (left) sending in an eager first team of Mustangs, thirsting for revenge 


“We changed it a 
bit, I reckon, because 
we figure that when a 
man has thrown a lat- 
eral he is out of it 
for the rest of that 
play. Of course, in 
the Rugby game, I 
suppose he would 
follow up the play, 
and, maybe, take an- 
other pass. We don’t 
try to work out much 
of a definite system 
for laterals. A man 
just runs until he is 
about to get in a tight 
spot, and then he 
passes to another boy 
on his team, who is 
supposed to be in a 
good spot to receive 
it. We figured out a 
way for the receiver 
to let the runner 
know where he is— 
he hollers ‘cow-cow.’ 
That’s an easy thing 
to holler when a man 
is too tired to yell anything else. 


Wolford photograph 
Cheer - leader An 


derson—the excitec 
one; part of th 
color 


Try it. 

We did try it later in the subway going 
out to the game. It was a meek, sort © 
muttering “cow-cow.” It does serve quit 


well to let people know where one is, espe} 
cially on a subway train. 


Down in the lobby of the hotel, the 
Southern Methodist team was lounging 
about in shirt-sleeves and leather jackets’ 
Nice, elderly ladies and pleasant, polished 
gentlemen, who lived in this hotel, raise: 
their eyebrows. But the boys looked goo 
in shirt-sleeves and leather jackets. They 
won't like this, but they did look like 
“real American boys,” Eagle Scoutsk 
for instance. They would have warmed 

the cockles oj] 

William Randolpl 

Hearst’s heart. The 
were “American.” 


“They are a grand 
looking bunch,’ 
Morrison grinned| 
reflecting. “About the 
best I ever had in that 
way. A lady down ir 
Houston told me the 
reminded her of th 
boys who used to pla 
for Vanderbilt in thq 


old days and cal 
around to see he 
after the game. I’ve 


got to beat it now 
See you on the field.” 
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Drinkless 
KAYWOODIE 
over 


HE BEST SMOKING 


Smoke Tester 


Yo you know what this actually means? 
Yot second best, but best. Better even, 
nan the famous foreign pipes. University 
cientists made over 410 tests with every 
vell-known pipe and proved New Drinkless 
Kaywoodie best. By ac- 
ual laboratory mea- 
urement, purer smoke, 
cooler smoke, better 
aste. That’s what 
‘Kaywoodie” means 
® a pipe. Make it 
rour pipe, today. 


A pile ua 
eu all sw’ 
wet 


Send for Proof 
and Handbook 


fhe secret’s in the famous Drinkless 
\ttachment and the way we treat the 
iar. Send for Booklet, and Handbook 
howing over 100 Kaywoodie styles (all 
hoicest imported briar) in full colors, 
uso showing Tobacco Yello holder for 
igarettes. Enclose 10c for mailing. 


<aufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. 
Established 1851) Dept. D3, 
impire State Building 

New York City 


Jach pipe arare 
ind beautiful 
pecimen — pick 
f the world’s 
hoicest briar 
nots. 


Morrison sat there on the bench with his 
team, his first team, and turned never a 
hair when Fordham’s Joe Dulkie inter- 
cepted a dangerous flat pass that the 
second-string Mustangs had failed to 
cover on. A touch-down in the first few 
minutes of play. What a blow to a team 
that was built around the forward pass! 


Morrison wasn’t at all worried. A Stoic, 
he called himself. He sent in an eager 
first team. And he didn’t seem at all sur- 
prized, or more than faintly elated, when 
that first team scored a touch-down on a 
running play the first time they got the ball. 
He shook hands with leaping Texas rooters 
while the game was going on, answered 
questions for the inquisitive natives who 
pushed up around the players’ bench dur- 
ing the last quarter, and occasionally 
twisted a rubber band as his only sign of 
nervousness. A steaming hot S.M.U. jazz 
band was blaring “Tiger Rag” right behind 
his back. Head cheer-leader Will Ander- 
son was exhorting scattered Methodists 
to remember the Alamo and, perhaps, 
Goliad. And, through it all, Peruna, the 
grounded Pegasus, grazing up and down 
the side-lines, was the only living thing 
calmer than Ray Morrison. 


Week-End Winners 


A number of important gridiron feuds 
were settled last week-end. Out on the 
Pacific Coast: St. Mary’s beat Washington 
State 9-6; Santa Clara beat California 
20-0; Stanford beat U.C.L.A. 27-0; and 
Washington beat Oregon State 14-7. 


Important scores in the Middle West 
were: Illinois, 7—Army, 0; Purdue, 26— 
Chicago, 20; Minnesota, 34—Michigan, 0; 
Michigan State, 13—Marquette, 7. 

In the South, the leading scores read: 
Alabama, 34—Kentucky, 14; Louisiana 
State, 25—Mississippi State, 3; S.M.U., 7 
—Texas, 7; Tulane, 15-—Mississippi, 0. 

In the East, one leader stumbled and one 
laggard revived as Yale tripped Dartmouth, 
7-2, and Fordham squeezed by Tennessee, 
13-12. Other scores were: Princeton, 19— 
Harvard, 0; Pittsburgh, 19—Notre Dame, 
0; Navy, 26—Washington and Lee, 0; 
Syracuse, 16—Penn State, 0; Temple, 14 
—Holy Cross, 0. 


Sports Calendar 


Football 
November 17 
Alabama vs. Georgia Tech at At- 
lanta. 


Chicago 
apolis. 


vs. Minnesota at Minne- 


Colgate vs. Syracuse at Syracuse. 

Fordham vs. Purdue at the Polo 
Grounds, New York City. 

Wisconsin vs. Illinois at Madison. 

Pittsburgh vs. Navy at Annapolis. 

Nebraska vs. Kansas at Lawrence. 

Princeton vs. Yale at Princeton. 

Notre Dame vs. Northwestern at 
Evanston. 

Southern Methodist vs. Arkansas at 


Dallas. 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


CHICKEN SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 


Sent on 
Approval 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! S ae 


| TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
| fillets, prepared the Down East way. It 
will be the rarest treat you’ve known in 
months. 

Take one of my new, small, meaty Fall- 
caught mackerel fillets. Freshen it. 
Broil it in its own juices to a 
tempting brown, until the rich, 
tender meat falls apart at the touch 
of your fork. Serve piping hot. 
Your mouth will water at its appetizing aroma. 
You'll smack your lips over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send 
you the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from 
the fat, tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. 
Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 
mackerel fillets are so tender and full bodied that they 


| just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 
18 


Just send the coupon below or 

write me a letter, and I'll ship Snalletender 

you a pail of 18 small tender- : 
Mackerel 

Fillets 


loin mackerel fillets—each fillet 
Only 


suitable for an individual serv- 
ing. My fillets come to you all 
cleaned—no heads—no tails—no 
large body bones—no waste what- 
ever—just meaty fillets packed in 
new brine in a wax-lined wooden 
pail. Taste one—broiled the Down 
East way. If not satisfied it’s 
the finest mackerel you ever 
tasted, return the balance at my 
expense. Otherwise, send me 
only $2 within 10 days. 200,000 
families get their seafood from me 
this ‘‘prove-it-yourself’’ way. 
I’ve been doing business this 
way for 49 years and I must say 
that this is the lowest price for this size pail of mack- 
erel fillets I’ve ever offered. Send your coupon to- 
day for this real Gloucester treat. 


$9 00 


Delivered 
FREE! 
Anywhere in the 
United States 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
115 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
—- 
| Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
115 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges 
prepaid, a pail containing 18 small, tender 
mackerel fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste 
parts, and practically boneless. If, after trying 
afew fillets, [am not entirely satisfied, I will return 
the rest at your expense and will owe you nothing. 
Otherwise, I'll send you $2.00 within 10 days* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bank or other reference...... : 3 | 
*If you wish to send check for full amount now, | 
]'ll include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c 
beautifully illustrated cook book containing 130 | 
delightful recipes. Your money will be instantly 
refunded if you are not pleased in every way. { 
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FREE to.. 


OFFICE MANAGERS 
STENOGRAPHERS 


SECRETARIES 


IT’S YOURS. The 
practical experiences 
of thousands of suc- 
cessful office people. 
How to make better | 
looking letters. How 
to make cleaner, more 
legible copies. How to 
save dollars of actual 
typing expense. The 
kind of hints that win 
attention...that have started others to 
better jobs and bigger salaries. 


FREE HINTS that help 
toward a better job 


Have the Remtico man make a free money- 
saving analysis of your present typing work. 
Ask him to recommend the right grade Rem- 
tico Ribbons and Carbons. What can he save? 
Don't guess. Maii the coupon below. It will 
bring you free sample of patented new carbon 
selector that speeds work by picking up one 
sheet of carbon at a time, without wrinkles, 
without soiling hands. Coupon also brings 
ample packet famed Remtico Carbons, to- 
gether with new booklet, ‘Twenty Typewriting 
Shorteuts’’, containing valuable efficiency 
hints. What better way to win attention than 
to save the firm money each year. Clip the 
coupon now. 


REMTICO 


Carbons and Ribbons 


MAIL: COUPON TOD 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 13-112 
Bridgeport, Conn, 

Please send me FREE and without obligation 
sample package of famous Remtico Carbon papers 
with carbon selector, and new booklet *‘ Twenty 
Typewriting Shortcuts.” 

Name 


Business Address___ alae 


City G ——- 


English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, 

a H E™ James C. Fernald, L-H.D., shows IN THE 
how to command it. Contains 8,000 

RIGHT discriminated Synonyms and_ nearly RIGHT 
4,000 Antonyms. Cloth. 742 pp, 


WORD: 2; 20sec tins £ vee: PLACE 


nally Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


“1 REDUCED MY WAIST 


8 INCHES’ cc's 


Wear the WEIL BELT for 
10 days at our expense! 


5 Y OU will appear many 

inches slimmer at once 
and in 10 days your waist 
‘line will be 3 inches smaller. 
3 inches of fat gone or no cost! 


“I reduced 8 inches”... writes 
Geo. Bailey. ‘Lost 50 Ibs.” 
writes W.T. Anderson..... 
Hundreds of similar letters. 


THE MASSAGE-LIKE 
ACTION DOES IT! 


You will be completely 
comfortable as its mas-' 
sage-like action gently 
but persistently elimi- 
nates fat with every 
move! Gives an erect, 
athletic carriage. ..sup- 
ports abdominal walls 
... keeps digestive or- 
gans in place... greatly 
increases endurance. 
Simply write name and 
address on postcard and 
we will send you illustrated 
folder and full details of our 
10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


THE WEIL COMPANY 
511 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


REDUCE. YOUR WAIST 
INCHES DAYS 


NO DRUGS, DIETS} 
OR EXERCISES 


e 
SUPPORTS FALLEN © 
“ABDOMINAL ° ” 

MUSCLES 


. e 
‘AIDS DIGESTION’ 
AND RELIEVES 
CONSTIPATION 
cigs 


IN OR 


+. it won’t cost you one cent! 


Trials Establish Spaniels 
As Satisfactory Gun Dogs 
By Cuartes Parker HAMMOND 


A dozen years ago organized field-trials 
for spaniels virtually were non-existent in 
this country. American sportsmen pre- 
ferred to shoot over pointers and setters, 
and trials for these popular bird-dogs have 
been held regularly since 1874. 


During the last twelve years, a new type 
of field-trial has grown up for Springer and 
Cocker spaniels necessitated by the grow- 
ing popularity of pheasants as game-birds, 
and a new kind of cover. Anticipating the 
demand for a fast going dog that could 
penetrate close and baffling cover, Freeman 
Lloyd, the grand old man of the dog game, 
began a campaign for the English Springer 
Spaniel which culminated in the found- 
ing of the English Springer Spaniel Field 


L 


Fieldhead Ruddygore, Cocker spaniel, re- 

trieving a pheasant from the water in the 

open all-age stake for Cockers at the 
recent Fishers Island trials 


Trial Association whose annual trials at 
Fishers Island, New York, off New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, are now considered the 
most important spaniel field-trial meeting 
of the year. 


At about the same time a group of 
Cocker fanciers, headed by Mrs. A. R. 
Moffit, of Poughkeepsie, New York, and 
Ralph C. Craig of Albany, New York, 
founded the organization known as the 
Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Club of Amer- 
ica. This group holds trials at Verbank, 
near Poughkeepsie, every fall. 


Other spaniel trials, for both Springers 
and Cockers, are held annually on the 
Charles Gould estate at Huntington, Long 
Island, by the American Spaniel Club, and 
at the Craigden Game Farm near Albany, 
by Mr. Craig’s fast-growing Albany Cocker 
Club. Each year attendance at these trials 
grows, attesting to their popularity. At 
the recent Albany trials there were as many 
as 600 people following the merry little 
Cockers through the dense covers. The 
Huntington trials for 1934 will be held 
November 10 and 11. 


Mr. Craig’s organization, which has held 
only three annual trials to date, is pos- 
sibly the most significant, since its object 
is to teach young men how to handle the 
spaniels in the field at a minimum of cost. 
Most of the dogs are donated for the pur- 
pose by spaniel-breeders, and the boys are 
instructed in the breaking by Mr. Craig, 
himself a noted spaniel-fancier 
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Almost as 
Indispensabl 
as am Efficient 
‘Seeretary! | 


Multistamp — favorite all-purpod 
duplicator for 13 years—will make clear, perfee 
copies of handwriting, typing or sketching, Hl 
simply rocking it across any sheet of paper. Yo 
office boy will be able to print all your offi 
forms, sales letters, announcements, shipping tag 
etc. at a fraction of what they’ye been costi 
you. | 


Free—samples of work and _ illustrated folde# 
Complete outfits cost only $35 and less. Pleas 
state your needs and nature of business so we cal 
make specific recommendations. Your inquit 
will obligate you in no way, of course. Thi 
Muitistamp Co., Inc., Dept. B, Norfolk, Va. 
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For Home and Office 


AIR CONDITIONER Ae] 
1 


D®:: dead heat dries up mucous linings of nosex 
throat and lungs, causes colds and sickness 
Moisten inside air for health and comfort. 


CAPLAI R The Amaziai 


7 New Capil 
la ry Action Webbing, supplies 
needed moisture in every room. 100 less 
heat needed; saves on fuel bills. Keep» 
furniture, piano, plants from drying out't 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Try Caplair at Our Risk. Satisfactior) 
Peart oe: or your money back if i 
oesn’t do what we claim. Caplair gives 
good service for 20 years. Made of dur 
. , able metal. Easy to use with Steam om 
Hot Water Radiators, Order direct. Give width and lengttt! 
of radiator. Only $4.65, money order or check. If you pre+ 
fer, we send C. O.D. Write for FREE BOOKLET, “ oF 
midify for Health.’’ Reliable agents wanted, ‘ 


LANDON & WARNER o0n."%-38, chess. 


Ye 


THEIR MEDICINE CHEST 
FOR 20 YEARS 


Jeo 20 years ago they found this safe all 
vegetable laxative. Ever since, they have kept 
remarkably free from biliousness, colds, head 
aches, and the ills of bowel sluggishness 
“That little box of NR Tablets is our medicin 
chest,”’ they tell their friends. 
Common sense tells you your doctor is right 
when he says: “‘Use an all-vegetable laxative.’” 
Modern diets, refined foods rob you of natura 
vegetable laxative elements you were intende 
to have. It’s so sensible to go to nature for 
help. Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) contain 
natural plant and vegetable laxatives properly 
balanced—nothing else. No mineral or phenol 
derivatives. The best proof of the difference is 
the way you feel after using them. Refreshed, 
more alive, thoroughly clean inside. Not de- 
pressed and given out. Another proof. You'll 
find no need to increase the dose. They’re non- 
habit forming. So kind to your system. It’s im- 
portant to use the right laxative. And so easy 
to find out for yourself. The handy NR box 
containing 25 doses, only 25c at any drug store. 
FRE 1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 


ecw gets and idee Also samples TUMS 
anc - Send stamp for postage and packin 
to A. H. LEWIS CO., Desk118-SX St. f , 


ouls, Mo, 


TOMORROW 
ALRIGHT 


NR TO-NIGH 
or acid indigestion, 


wm Quick relief f 
“TU MS sour stomach, heartburn. Only 10c. 
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Judges at spaniel trials agree to con- 
sider the following points: control at all 
times, and under all conditions; scent- 
ing ability, and use of wind; manner of 
quartering beat (the spaniel should not 
go further than about thirty yards on either 
side of the gun); perseverance and cour- 
age in facing cover; steadiness to flush, 
shot, and command; aptitude in marking 
fall of game, and ability to find it; ability 
and willingness to take hand signals (the 
handler is not allowed to shoot over his 
dog in a trial); promptness and style of 
retrieve and delivery; proof of tender 
mouth, and, finally, ability to retrieve game 
from water, after a swim. 


Two dogs (a brace) are put down at a 
ime on parallel beats. Each dog has a 
andler, a gun, and a judge. A third gun 
walks between the two beats. After the 
dogs have had a chance to prove their 
worth, they are taken up, judges compare 
motes, and another brace is put down. Dogs 
showing ability are called back for a sec- 
nd series. If a bird shot down after being 
ushed by one dog is not retrieved by that 
dog, the judges may order the other dog 
to retrieve the same bird. It is not un- 
usual for the judges to call closely com- 
eting dogs back for a third series. 


Spaniel stakes ordinarily are divided into 
the following: puppy, non-winners (for 
ogs that have never placed at a field-trial) , 
members, and an open all-age, the latter 
eing the feature stake of the meeting. 
A spaniel becomes a Field Trial 
‘Champion of Record after having won 
pen all-age (usually two) classes at field- 
rials of member clubs of the American 
ennel Club, or at licensed field-trials of 
on-member clubs. At least six starters in 
ach open all-age stake are required for 
hampionship points at the present time. 


Recent Development 

- The movement to develop working 
Piinicls in this country is a comparatively 
ecent one. Aside from Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Craig, and Mrs. Moffit, Henry Lee Fergu- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Walton Ferguson, 
David Wagstaff, Dr. Samuel Milbank, and 
Francis J. Squires have been influential in 
developing hunting-spaniels in America. 
Henry Lee Ferguson, owner and handler 
of many winning Springers, including 
Fleet of Falcon Hill, winner of the open 
all-age stake for Springers at Fishers 
Tsland last month, has written an author- 
jitative book on Springers, their training, 
and history in America, “The English 
Springer Spaniel in America.” This book 
has done much, along with Mr. Lloyd’s 
book on spaniels, to instruct spaniel- 
owners in the fascinating game of break- 
ing their dogs for sport and field-trials. 


Those who have supported the spaniel 
field-trials have done at least three sig- 
nificant things: they have put the Cocker 
and Springer back into the sporting dog 
group where, hitherto, their claim to that 
classification hardly was more than nom- 
inal; they have popularized the field-trials, 
and made them accessible to fanciers pre- 
viously ignorant of the game, and, most 
important of all, they have started a foun- 
dation breeding-stock in America for high- 
class hunting-spaniels. 
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Are You A 
Coips-SuscepTiBLe? 


Do You 
CATCH COLD Easily? 


Atthe first sneeze, or nasal 
irritation, quick!...A few 
drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol. 
This unique aid in pre- Vicks VapoRub — standby 
venting colds is especially in 26 million homes for 
designed for nose and throat where most relieving colds. Two generations have 
colds start. Its timely use helps to avoid learned to depend on its famous direct 
many colds—and to throw off colds in double action—by stimulation and inha- 
their early stages. Jation—to end a cold sooner. 


Do Your Colds 
Hang On AND ON? 
Don’t take chances with 


half-way measures. Mas- 
sage throat and chest with 


Follow Vicks Plan for better 
CeO maaiiecis CONTROL OF COLDS PF END a Cold Sooner 


These twin aids to fewer and 
shorter colds give you the basic 
medication of Vicks Plan for 
Better Control of Colds. Full 
details of this clinically tested 
Plan are in each Vicks package. 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL VICKS VAPORUB 


e Before Cleaning 
After a few thousand 
miles, Oxide Coating, soot 
and carbon coat spark 
plug insulators—wasting 
gas and impairing per- 
formance. 


After Cleaning 


The new AC Method 
removes all Oxide Coat- 
ing, soot and carbon. 
Insulator is clean as new 
—saving gas, restoring 
performance, 


Dragging along with 
DIRTY PLUGS? 


GET BACK YOUR MOTOR’S PEP—POWER— 
SPEED...AND SAVE GAS...WITH A THOROUGH 
SPARK PLUG CLEANING 

only 5e a plug 


Oxide Coating on spark plugs robs your car of snap and power. The 
AC Spark Plug Cleaner is thorough —and fast. You'll find one at 
Registered AC Dealers, Garages, and Service Stations. Have your 
plugs cleaned—TODAY! Replace badly worn plugs with new ACs. 


SPARK PLUS 


CLEANING 
STATION 


Look for the AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY Flint, Michigan St. Catharines, Ontario 
“Plug-in-the- Tub” Plugs for Canadian market made at St. Catharines, Ontario 


Investment and 


Dulness in Stocks May Presage Recovery 


In the Past, Market Inertia Has Been the Forerunner of Improvement; the Stock Exchange 
Will Fight Misrepresentation; Prospects in the Oil Trade Seem Brighter 


LTHO no longer in doubt as to election 
A results, and altho confronted with 
various matters ordinarily stimulat- 
ing to speculative temper, the stock market 
moved into November with its extreme slug- 
gishness unchanged. Stock-Exchange pro- 
fessions of disappointment over the results 
of President Roosevelt’s meeting with the 
bankers at Washington grew louder when 
the market itself failed to reflect enthusi- 
asm in high financial quarters, and there 
was grumbling indifference to later happen- 
ings which would have stirred a less gloomy 
Wall Street into action of one sort or an- 
other. 


Undeniably, the continuing apathy is dis- 
couraging to those in the business world 
who habitually look to the market for a sign 
of what lies ahead for the country’s trade. 
It is dangerously easy, however, to mistake 
and overestimate the significance of such 
an inert market as that of the past few 
months. That there 
has been no improve- 
ment in the general 


Historical price-level of stocks 
Precedent is, to be sure, a re- 
of flection of wide- 
spread uncertainty, 

Recovery DUtmt Sa reEErOn 


being a storm-signal. 
Neither is it a denial 
that recovery is in the making. 

As a matter of fact, just such stock mar- 
ket torpor is the historical precedent of re- 
covery. Just such unresponsiveness, such 
inactivity, such deep Wall Street gloom 
have followed other great dislocations, 
have preceded other great reconstructions. 
All the major upward movements of 
American security values in the last forty 
years have developed out of periods of 
disheartening market uncertainty and 
sluggishness comparable to, even closely 
paralleling, that of to-day. 


+ + + 


One might reasonably assume that, after 
three years of widely head-lined attack, in- 
vestigation and resultant Federal regula- 
tion, the stock market would know what the 
public thinks of it, and why. Ostensibly, 
however, the New York Stock Exchange is 
still uncertain. Last week members, em- 
ployees, and associates throughout the 
country, to the number of 9,000, were called 
upon by President Richard Whitney to sup- 
ply additional information by answering a 
questionnaire with respect to the attitude of 
the public in their several localities. 

“Is there a feeling of antagonism?” Presi- 
dent Whitney inquired. “Is there a general 
misunderstanding of the functions of the 
Exchange? Can you suggest the reason for 
such misunderstanding?” And so on, with 
varying degrees of naiveté, 
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Finance 


By Rosert WINSMORE 


Many of the questions seemed smug and 
superfluous. Others seemed intentionally 
significant. Who, it was asked, are the 
particular persons whose writings and 
speeches have influenced misunderstand- 
ing? Are your newspapers willing to take 
specific articles giving the facts, so that the 
truth may be known? 
How can accurate in- 
formation be conveyed 
to your business men? 


Thus and _ other- 
wise, the premier 
American stock ex- 
change disclosed its 
new purpose to use 
planned publicity and 
battle aggressively against what it holds to 
be misinformation and misrepresentation of 
its province and its practises. To that end 
it invited criticism and counsel from its 
members and dependents, stoutly denied 
intent to spread propaganda, and promised 
nation-wide dissemination of facts only. 


Stock 
Exchange 


and 


the Public 


Perhaps a little less publicity given to 
such publicity plans would have been ad- 
visable. Unfortunately, both press and 
public have had experience with similar 
denials and promises by suspected enter- 
prises in the past, and the Stock Exchange’s 
so-openly proclaimed sincerity will not be 
immediately accepted without reserve by 


either. 
+ + + 


The Stock Exchange has also been figur- 
ing much in the news of late for reasons 
quite apart from its publicity project. 


To investment bankers in convention at 
White Sulphur Springs, President Whitney, 
as quoted, gave surprizing assurance that, 
operating under the new Federal regula- 
tions, the American securities business can 
move forward to a pace of activity greater 


~ of the $26,000,000 valuation at which it car 


than it has ever known. In view of the Ex 
change’s long and bitter fight against Fed- 
eral regulations, such about-face optimis 
from its official spokesman has naturally) 
been the subject of much Wall Street com 
ment, and no little disagreement. 


Then, too, the Stock Exchange has, by) 
compulsion, made public exhibit of its owm 
financial condition for the first time in its 
history. Its balance sheet shows the organ 
ization’s net worth to be approximatelyy 
$27,500,000, which is not greatly in excess: 


ries its real estate and plant. Each of they 
Exchange’s 1,375 seats, therefore, has a 
property equity of at least $20,000 apart 
from its value as a serviceable business: 
asset. 


Last week, following the publication of 
the figures previously unknown to most 
owners, the market value of the seats fel 
abruptly to $70,000, or to nearly the lowest 
price recorded since 
the Exchange mem- 
bership attained its 
present size. 

Chiefly, the drop 
was a reflection of the 
continuing dulness of 
the stock market and 
the consequently min- 
imized earning-power 
of members of the New York 
Exchange. 


Optimism, 
Equities, 
and 


Seats 


Stoc! 


Oil men were cheered, but apathetie 
Wall Street showed no more than mild in- 
terest last week when announced curbingi 
of “hot” oil production in East Texas co 
incided with seeming new promise of early 
stabilization of the petroleum industry 
Oil company shares made only modest re4 
sponse in the stock market. Comment was! 
frankly skeptical in the financial district. 
where ‘distrust of any attempted regulas 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


This chart shows in percentage of deviation from the basis of weekly verage for 1923-| 
1925, inclusive, steel ingot production in percentage of total plant capacity, total freight | 
car-loadings, bank debits outside New York City, and automobile production f : 

the week ending October 27 ; 
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1 of oil production has long been 
valent. 


tis the Wall Street view that the Texas 
put of illegal oil, altho disturbing, has 
m merely contributory to disorder that 
due primarily to the continuing failure 
the Petroleum Administration Board to 
‘:p legal production within prescribed 
its. 


Week after week, the “lawful” output 
ares have been in excess of “Federal 
ywables,” and the fact that overproduc- 
1 has been due only in part to outlaw 
ducers has sustained doubt as to estab- 
iment of any firm base for lasting oil- 
de improvement at this time. 


lust now, however, it is the Wall Street 
jhion to doubt everything. Legal oil pro- 
ction has recently dropped close to the 
eral quota. The Texas curb, if effec- 
2, can not fail to bring about a marked 
inge for the better in the situation. At 
same time, the apparent ending of 
»ctacular gasoline price-cutting through- 
¢ the country will probably have much 
luence, at least upon consumer senti- 
nt. 
{n the circumstances, the oil-company 
vurities may not be as undesirable at the 
ment as many stock-market followers 
*m to think. 


he Foreign Trade Council 


1 the Hotel Commodore at New York 
ty, last week, 1,500 delegates to the 
enty-first annual convention of the 
tional Foreign Trade Council gaye at- 
ition through three days while noted 
eakers ardently denounced economic 
tionalism, urged reciprocal trade agree- 
mts, and held international trade to be 
lispensable to full and stable prosperity 
home and abroad. Selfish tariffs, and 
sir selfish advocates, were assailed, and 
> American merchant marine’s cause was 
ongly pleaded. Expansion of American 
ide with Canada, Latin America, and the 
jent was a special topic. 


High-lights of the convention were ad- 
esses by Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
d Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
yper. Both took occasion to hold the 
iwley-Smoot Tariff of 1930 responsible 
- much of the subsequent disaster to 
merican industry. Both voiced high 
pes for the results of the Reciprocal 
ade Agreement Act. 


Secretary Roper declared: “Foreign 
de and domestic business can not be set 
art as separate economic entities. . . 
ere is no such thing as permanent 
tional self-sufficiency for any country. 
. The day has definitely passed when 
may expect to unload our surplus 
»ducts upon foreign countries without 
r consideration of their needs and re- 
irements.” 


Among speakers on behalf of Central 
d South American countries, John B. 
enn, New York agent of the Banco 
cional de Mexico, attracted attention 
pointing out the exceptional strength 
Mexico’s economic situation. “It is the 
ghtest spot on the world’s business map 
day,” he asserted. 
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$16,100,000 


BEING TAKEN AWAY FROM INVESTORS 


Reductions 


in residential electric rates 


since 1928 are taking away from inves- 


tors annually me 


. $6,000,000 


This is a saving of only 2c a day for the 
average residential electric customer. 


Reductions in commercial and industrial 


rates since 1928 are taking away . . 


3,800,000 


Increases in taxes at the rate of $9,000 a day 


since 1928 are taking away from investors 


3,300,000 


The recent change in the corporation income 
tax law, it is estimated, will this year take 


AWAY! <p ee oe 


3,000,000 


Total being taken away from investors in 


the Associated System in one year 


. $16,100,000 


The principal result of these forces is to impair the savings of 
a large number of thrifty small investors. When, however, the 
far-reaching consequences are sufficiently realized by investors, 
and their protests become sufficiently vigorous, they will receive 


the consideration they deserve. 


Look for a discussion of these problems in the October issue of the Associated 
Magazine, which is a special security holders’ number. The magazine is 
sent free to all Associated security holders, Others may obtain it for roc. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


it Answers 


Containing 1,325 pages— 
15,000 proper names. 

26 full-page engravings. 
German, and Spanish. 


In schools, in business offices, in homes—for 
physicians, teachers, lawyers, writers—for public 
speakers, students, men of affairs—for club-women, 
business women, society women, and ‘‘old-fashioned 
(?) women directing home affairs—for parents who 
are training their children in that priceless accom- 
plishment, the correct use of our language—for all 
who speak, read, or write English, or who desire to 
do so, this volume will prove a never-failing guide. 


The Most Up-to-Date 


The Practical Standard defines the newest words 
and phrases. Definitions are more clear, more ex- 
planatory, and more modern than in any similar work. 


To Win Word Contests 


and solve cross-word puzzles use only this most modern 
dictionary and save yourself from disappointment. 
Get a Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard Dictionary 
because it is the largest abridged dictionary published 
and contains many thousand more words than will be 
found in other dictionaries of similar cost. 


Notch Index, $6.00. 
tage, 26c., extra. 


A Million Questions 
The Funk & Wagnalls 


PRACTICAL 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LLD., Editor 


140,000 terms, all in one alphabetic vocabulary; 
only one place to look for the word you want. 


2,500 illustrative engravings—a massive wealth 
of pictorial adornment with true definitive value; 


1,900 foreign phrases used in English conversation, 
drawn from the French, Greek, Italian, Latin, 


Cloth, Colored Edges, with Thumb-Notch Inder, $5.00. 
Full Flexible Leather, Gilt Edges, Thumb-Notch Index, Bowed, $7.50. 
Full Crushed Levant, Gilt Edges, Hand Tooled, Raised Bands, 


FUNK 6 AGNALLS 
A CTICAL 
STANDARD 


S DICTIONARY, 2.5 


Full Leather Binding 
Actual Size 9% ins. high; 634 ins. wide 


Most Complete Abridged Dictionary Published 


“Far Superior” 


Philadelphia Public Ledger: ‘‘It is so far superior 
to any other American dictionary of its size that it 
will be welcomed by every one who wants a handy 
reference book.’’ 


Ideal for Gift-Giving 


The Practical Standard Dictionary measures up to 
the highest standards of beauty and impressiveness 
as a gift. In addition, this authoritative book will 
be in daily use among those to whom you give 
it, and thus will prove a constant reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. 


Supreme Value! 


Think of it! This matchless dictionary—the new- 
est and the largest abridged dictionary published— 
printed on Bible paper from new type, in the most 
popular and durable binding at prices that give you 
the best dollar-for-dollar value! 


Fabrikoid, Marbled Bdges, with Thumb- 
Pos- 


Bowed, $17.50. 


At all Bookstores, or direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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© it CERTAINLY PAYS TO 


now 
hep 
answer 


Bos got a reputation for knowing 
something about almost everything. 
His boss found that he was familiar 
with foreign countries. Bob could dis- 
cuss banking and law. He knew a lot 
about insurance and advertising. Of 
course he was too valuable to lose. 
And of course his salary showed it! 
Bob learned that it was fun to read 
about things that helped him in busi- 
ness. That was the beginning of suc- 
cess for him. The new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is not just a reference book. 
It is as thrilling to read as a new novel. 
As thrilling as a thousand new novels. 
Open a volume to any page, and you 
will be fascinated by the interesting 
and helpful things which are revealed. 
Read your Encyclopaedia Britannica 
for pleasure. If you don’t own a set, 
find out how easy it is to buy. Write 
for complete information without obli- 
gation. Mail the coupon right now. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. Box 56b-11 


Please furnish me complete information 
about the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Name 


EGIA 


GUAR 


Yours for 


[iaday 


ae 


* 


FLY $3990 


Positively the greatest bargain ever offered. A genuine 
full-sized office model Underwood No. 5 for only $39.90 
(cash) or on easy terms Has up-to-date improvements 
including standard 4-row keyboard, backspacer, automatic 
ribbon reverse, shiftlock key, 2-color ribbon, ete. The 
perfect all purpose typewriter, completely rebuilt and 
FULLY GUARANTEED. Lowest Terms—1l0c. a day. 
Learn Touch Typewriting Money-Back Guarantee 
Compl (Home Study) Send coupon for 10-day Trial— 
ve the fPamou if you decide to keep it pay only 
i] $3.00 a month until $44.90 
(term price) is paid. Limited 
offer act at once. 
A a ~ 


r 
] INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
231 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. A-1130 


5 (F. O. B. Chicago) at once for 10-day 
perfectly satinfiec can return it express 
p it I will pay $3.00 a month until 1 have paid 
jee) in full. 


Age.. 


Labor Pushes the A. & P. 
Family Into the Spot-Light 


(Continued from page 9) 
Hartford once said, in another connection: 
“A man must know that his job is safe, 
that his good work will be rewarded with 
the promotion and pay that it deserves.” 


The A. & P. replied to the Cleveland 
unions that there was no dissatisfaction in 
its staff, and asked that the Managers’ 
Local present figures on membership. The 
union refused, repeating its charge that 
there had been discrimination against com- 
pany employees who had joined unions. 
Pickets appeared at the warehouses, and 
blocked delivery to the stores from other 
sources, warning A. & P. employees to 
quit. John Hartford says he appealed 
futilely to city and national authorities. 


On October 27, after a strike of eighty 
teamsters, employed by contractors who 
work exclusively in transporting goods from 
the A. & P. warehouses to the stores, Hart- 
ford startled Cleveland by announcing that 
he was closing all the stores there, and dis- 
charging the 1,900 employees. 


A hint of what was to come might have 
been found in the company’s shutting down 
of its large warehouse in Jersey City, and 
moving away when truckmen went on strike 
twelve years ago. 

Shocked by the realization that many 
faced a winter on charity, 700 clerks and 
managers framed a resolution stating that 
they always had been treated fairly, and 
expressing resentment at the outside in- 
terference responsible for their plight. 
There never was any strike in the A. & P. 
stores, and the company estimate of union 
members in their ranks is forty. Some 
employees recalled that John Hartford had 
said: “After a man has worked loyally, for 
a reasonable time, the responsibility of his 
employer to him is as great as his responsi- 
bility to his employer.” 

While the National Labor Relations 
Board in Washington tried to smooth out 
the trouble, charges and countercharges 
were made. Mayor Harry L. Davis of 
Cleveland insisted that adequate protection 
had been given, and that police had been 
held in reserve for a call from the company. 
Both sides cried coercion. The company 
held that the unions were attempting to 
coerce happy employees into joining. The 
unions said that the employees had been 
coerced by the management until they 
were no longer “free agents.” Thomas A. 
Farrell, Secretary of the Cleveland Feder- 
ation of Labor, declared several cases of 
discrimination had been brought to his 
attention. Hartford accused Farrell of 
breaking faith in permitting the truckmen 
to disrupt his business. Farrell answered 
that the contract with the trucking com- 
pany had been broken when the latter at- 
tempted to run through picket-lines. 

In Washington, a peace program was 
evolved under which the A. & P. would 
reopen its stores, and reinstate its em- 
ployees, sending to them a statement that 
the company had no objection to their 
affiliating with any union. The union was 
to forswear intimidation, and insistence on 
the closed shop. 
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Your sons need 


never shave 
with a blade 


When the first down on the boy’s | 
cheeks becomes too prominent, give 
him a Dry Shaver. He will never go 
through what you have endured— 
lather, blades—the inevitable cut and 
smart—and the general mussiness of 
old-fashioned shaving. 

And for you there is an astounding 
revelation when you try the Schick 
Shaver. Your skin, calloused from 
blade-shaving, will flake off grad- 
ually, and you will have a new, 
younger-looking skin, easier to | 
shave close. 

More than 4500 good stores sell 
Schick Shavers and will demonstrate 
one for you. If noneis near you, send | 
$15 direct to Dept. D. 


SCHICK [DRY SHAVER, INC. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


“SCHICK 
SHAVER, 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


French-English and English-French. ‘‘Best in existene 
says Critical Review, Paris. Cloth,1043 pp. Prepaid $2. 
Thumb index, 75c extra. Full flexible leather thu 
index, $6.00, prepaid, WUNK & WAGNAL. 
COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET ON 
SIROIL! 


Don’t delay. This relief has accomplished 
wonders for men, women and children who 
have been chronic sufferers from psoriasis. 
Siroil applied externally to the affected 
are2. Causes the scales to disappear, the red 
blotches to fade out and the skin to resume 
its normal texture. Siroil backs with a guar- 
antee the claim that if it does not relieve 
you within two weeks—and you are the 
sole judge— your money will be refunded. 
Write for booklet upon this new treatment, 
Don’t delay. Write at once, 


SIROIL LABORATORIES INC. 
1214 Griswold St., Dept. D-11 Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me full informatio: 
leas m on 
iroil—the new treatment of psoriasis, 


Name 
a 


Address 
City. 
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From Our Readers to 


Do the Comics Need a 
Housecleaning? 


the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
ile the public is trying to clean up the 
ies, which doubtless need cleaning, let us 
. try to clean up the funnies, that are daily 
before the public. There are few that do 
portray some sort of banditry, treachery, 
immoral subjects. This mess is put before 
children daily, and all know that all chil- 
a are fond of the funnies. Start a move to 
sade for better and more educational fun- 
. J. D. Herron. 
well, New Mexico. 


Strikes and Picketing 


the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
the October 20 issue Mr. L. Long states 
ry man has the right to strike. Right. The 
also says he has the right of peaceful 
<eting. 

mpartial investigation will show picketing 
yeaceful, until the armed forces inside the 
rloyer’s property start firing; not at the em- 
yees home, but at his person. This has 
n done, as labor can substantiate, especially 
he picketing is accomplishing its ends. 
rue, both sides have the right to appeal for 
tection. Employers in Minnesota appealed 
ently for “protection,” but when the Gov- 
or used the troops to preserve order, showing 
tiality to neither side, it wasn’t what the 
yloyers wanted. 

’ersonally, I think Mr. Long really means to 
that every man has the right to quit—in- 
id of the right to strike. What good would 
0 to strike without picketing? 


D. E. Locan, Jr. 
arland, Texas. 


The Average Man’s Creed 


the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
elieve in the destiny of this great United 
es—and that liberty and the pursuit of 
piness will remain sacred against the 
aught of foreign cults. 

believe in the millennium as an ideal, but 
yne which can not be realized in the midst 
the greatest depression since the Dark 
3S. 

believe that we were temporarily betrayed 
certain of our financial, industrial, and 
ial leaders; but not that we are justified 
convicting all business for the sins of the 
. Nor do I believe in substituting an 
‘archy of politicians and bureaucrats for a 
mer aristocracy of industry. 

believe that our choice lies between a 
em under which individual fortitude, skill, 
h, wisdom, and frugal living will give to 
ryone, however humble, all reasonable re- 
‘ds, and a system which regiments the 
ividual into living without hope or incen- 
. I believe that this choice can not be 
x deferred; that THE HOUR is here; and 
t every man and woman who takes thought 
the morrow must express his choice 
mptly, courageously, and militantly. 
believe that no nation can spend its way 
of this depression, for the remedy of ex- 
ragance must surely be more terrible than 
illness; that only patience, hard work, 
iness idealism, and inspired leadership can 
us out of the morass into which our past 
-avagances have led us. 

believe that statesmanship will replace 
tics; and that statesmen will have the sup- 
t not only of a new order of patriotic 
iness leaders, but of those equally impor- 
- leaders of labor, educational, and religious 
ups, whose judgment is ripened by experi- 
e and tempered by the lessons taught by 
ory. 

believe that government can furnish the 
ortunity to work only temporarily and to 
imited extent; and that soon, very soon, 
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Father—Dear Father 
—Hautton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


industry alone can and must furnish that 
opportunity. 

I believe that those foreign agitators who 
urge others to shirk in the hope of destroying 
our economic and governmental functions, 
should be deported or put in compulsory labor 
camps. 

I believe that the lack of food and sus- 
tenance for millions in the midst of plenty 
is a crime against God and nature; that the 
right to sustenance will be recognized cheer- 
fully by all economic, religious, social, and 
political faiths, regardless of the degree or 
manner of sacrifice by those able to con- 
tribute; that we will make no progress by 
destroying crops and cattle, but only by pro- 
ducing all we can and contributing the sur- 
plus voluntarily, or by reasonable compulsion, 
among the needy. 

I believe that where food and sustenance 
will not abolish misery, public funds con- 
tributed by all who are more fortunate, accord- 
ing to their ability, must be made available. 
The distribution of these funds must be taken 
out of politics, and it should be entrusted to 
those semi-public agencies who administer 
according to human needs. 

I believe that legislation and bureaucratic 


A National Acclaim Fund 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest— 
Sir:—Whenever an alert citizen distin- 
guishes himself by a clever piece of pub- 
lic service, e.g. the chap who discovered 
the Lindbergh ransom note and brought 
a solution of the baffling case near, I 
feel like applauding vigorously. <A re- 
lieved America joins me, I feel sure. 
Calm reflection will reveal, however, that 
applause is perishable and non-nego- 
tiable. Why can’t we have a National 
Acclaim Fund by which the American 
people could express admiration or sym- 
pathy in a material way? As our rack- 
eteers and their finger-prints are adver- 
tised to aid their apprehension, so our 
heroes and their achievements could be 
publicized over a little coin collector. 
One or two million nickels would assure 
the respective person of America’s ap- 
preciation. It would be a material aid, 
too, in crime detection. 


(Rev.) Herman BIELENBERG. 
Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


Our Readers 


decrees, often reminiscent of the ancient gods 
of vengeance, have had their necessary vic- 
tims; that the time has come to realize that 
all classes and groups are in the same boat, 
and that the boat can weather the storm only 
if the entire crew will pull together. 

New York City. ALBERT F, JAECKEL, 


Small Loans—From the Bank’s 
Viewpoint 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Recently one of your readers complained that 
his bank charged usurious interest rates. He 
gave as an example a three-month loan of $25 
for which he had paid fifty cents interest and a 
fifty-cent service charge—and then concluded 
that he had been actually assessed 16 per cent. 

If he were to go to his bank and ask the loan- 
ing officer exactly how much it cost to make 
this loan, he might be much surprized to learn 
that ninety cents barely covered the expense 
involved. (I will gladly submit itemized figures 
proving this statement to anyone interested.) 
In other words, his banker made a profit of 
only ten cents, or just 1.6 per cent. per annum. 
If the banker found it necessary to spend any 
time in the collection of the loan, even that 
small earning would be completely wiped out. 

In former days when demands for loans from 
deserving firms and individuals were plentiful 
and the greater part of every bank’s assets were 
profitably invested, many services could be ren- 
dered without charge. To-day, there is a dras- 
tic difference. Banks have approached a 
liquidity ratio undreamed of a few years ago. 
Cash and low rate government bonds some- 
times equal 80 per cent. of a 1934 bank’s de- 
posits. Many banks have less than 25 per cent. 
of their funds in local loans which usually yield 
from 5 per cent. to 8 per cent. Borrowers who 
deserve credit are afraid to borrow or at present 
do not need to, and banks can not lend to those 
who might not repay their notes. Accordingly, 
bank income has decreased tremendously. 

The first thing every good merchant does 
when profits drop is to cut expenses. Banks 
did this, but it wasn’t enough. They found it 
necessary to assess charges against services 
that actually cost the bank money to maintain. 
The first to feel these fees was the unprofitable 
small checking account. A service charge— 
or “stop-loss” charge, if you please—was insti- 
tuted to repay the bank for cash it disbursed 
to keep the small depositor supplied with 
checks, pass-books, forms and bookkeeping 
facilities. 

Small loans, likewise, have felt the service 
charge, because every bank customer should 
pay his own way exactly as he would be re- 
quired to do when purchasing goods from a 
store. If the business he gives his bank falls 
in the “loss” class, he should reimburse the 
bank at least to the amount that it costs to 
serve him. This is the theory under which 
reasonable service charges are now being made 
by banks throughout the country—charges that 
have been forced by conditions upon banks so 
that their annual reports will terminate on the 
right side of the ledger. 

Jos. F. CorneE ius. 
Spokane, Washington. 


For Standardizing Buttons 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Buttonholes? Bah! Consider buttons. 

Sometimes our shirt loses a button. Then we 
find that we have approximately a million and 
forty-three buttons from abandoned shirts, not 
one of which, in design or dimension har- 
monizes with those remaining on our current 
garment. 

This is to notify the Bureau of Standards to 
ignore the trifling controversy over buttonholes: 

And to request the coming Congress to ap- 
point a High Commission for Standardizing 
Garment Buttons. 

A. J. Keck, 


Aurora, Colorado. 
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$900 for Odd Moments 


**Perhaps you at the school would 
be glad to know that during the 
past year my earnings from 
news stories and a few short fea- 
tures were around $900. While 
that is not a large amount of 
money, it has been earned in 
odd moments after my house- 
work was done.’’ 


Mrs. Mae L. Harland 
Doylestown, Wis. 


How do you KNOW 
you cawt WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the 
least bit of training, under competent 
guidance?. | 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is 
so easy to do, waiting for the day to 
come some time when you will awaken 
all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am 
a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers mustbelawclerks. Doctorsmust 
be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our times, 
the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing 
—of gathering material about which to 
write—develops their talent, their insight, 
their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the train- 
ing that has produced so many successful 
authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based 

on the New York Copy-Desk Method. 
It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you 
receive actual assignments just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. Under this 
practical, seasoned guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some 
one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly 
developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a 
thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your 
feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be.writing be- 
come awestruck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors and therefore give little 
thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more 
that can often be earned for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, articles 
on business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, 
etc.—things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure hours, and often on the impulse 
of the moment. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Apti- 
tude Test. This tells you whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary 
to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, oreative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bringit, without obligation. Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 


for profit as promised in The Literary Digest — 
November 10, 

Mr. ) 

MS, > ws 

Miss 

MTL ONE 0. atx: gate erate aici etic kod fe. 
(All correspondence confidential No salesmen will 
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The Spice of Life 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. 8, PATENT OFFICE) 


Hope It Isn’t an Epidemic.—‘‘Hello, 
Smit! - old man, haven’t seen you for some 
time.” 

“Been in bed seven weeks.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad. Flu, I suppose?” 

“Yes, and crashed!”—Montreal Star. 


Little Too Smooth for Comfort.—That a 
certain young man is wise beyond his years 
was proved when he paused before answer- 
ing a widow who had asked him to guess 
her age. 

“You must have some idea,” she said. 

“T have several ideas,” said the young 
man, with a smile. “The only trouble is that 
I hesitate whether to make you ten years 
younger on account of your looks, or ten 
years older on account of your intelligence.” 
—Toronto Globe. 


The All-American College Hymn.— 
Hmmmm da da daaa, do da da 

Alma Mater thee, 
Hmmmm doo do classic halls, 

Hmmmm la la doo doo ivied walls, 
Alma Mater three! 
Hmmmmmm da da do la 

Hopes and fears, 
Hmmmmmmmm loo da loo loo 

da la years 
Alma Mater threeeeee! 

—Columbia Jester. 


That’s Talent!—Two friends, one mar- 
ried and the other a bachelor, were at the 
latest play, admiring the performance of a 
famous actor. 

“By Jove,” the married man murmured, 
“he’s wonderful. The way he displays affec- 
tion toward the leading lady, eh?” 

“Yes—pretty good,” the bachelor agreed, 
“but, you know he’s been married to her 
for eighteen years.” 

“What? Really married! 
an actor!”—Tit-Bits (London). 


Gosh—what 


Step by Step.—A youngster asked his 
father how wars began. “Well,” said his 
father, “suppose America quarreled with 
England, and—” “But,” interrupted the 
mother, “America must not quarrel with 
England.” “I know,” he answered, “but I 
am taking a hypothetical instance.” “You 
are misleading the child,” said mother. 
“No, I am not,” he answered. “Yes, you 
are.” “I tell you I am not! It’s outra- 
geous—” “All right, Dad,” said the boy. 
“Don’t get excited. I think I know how wars 
begin.”—Hudson Star. 


Let’s Start Over. — After an immense 
amount of trouble, the vicar of a country 
parish succeeded in reconciling two old 
women who had been quarreling for years. 
He even induced them to meet under the 
vicarage roof. 

In his drawing-room they shook hands. 
After an embarrassed silence one of them 
said: 

“Well, Mrs. Tyler, I wish you all you 


. ” 
wishes me. 


“An’ who’s saying nasty things now?” 
snapped Mrs. Tyler—Pearson’s Weekly 
(London). 
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Please Write Plainly. -—- CustoMER 
“Why do you charge 2d extra for each 
my cuffs?” 

MANAGERESS OF LAUNDRY—“Because y¥ 
make pencil notes on them.” 

CustomeR—‘“Why should that make su 
a difference?” 

MANAGERESS—“The girls waste so mu 
time trying to make them out.”— 
Humorist (London). 


For Running Expenses.—“Good mor 
ing, ma’am!” said a shabbily dressed vi 
tor. “Is it here that you are offering a 
ward for a lost dog?” 

“That’s right,” said the cottager, her fat 
lighting up with expectation. “The rewa 
was ten shillings. Have you come to t 
me that you’ve found my little dog?” 

“No, not yet, ma’am,” said the other, wi 
a grimace. “But as I was just going 
search of the dog I thought you might 
me have a little of the reward on accoun 
—Answers (London). 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Wrap It Up.—Reliable Woian wa 
days work, and washington to take home. 
Advertisement in Lynchburg (Va.) pape 


Save Us From Our Friends. 
Jteke , testified as a character-wit 
for R , whom he said he had known 
116 years.—New York paper. 


Patrolma 


Gloom for the Old Guard.— 
SWING TO CONSERVATISM IS 
HELD POSSIBLE IN 1199 
—New York City paper. 


Seratching His Ear with His Foot.— 
ville sighed comfortably, seated himself 
his chest, and folded his plump hands aer 
his melon-like stomach.—Philadelphia me 
azine. 


Seems Too Pat to Be a Slip.—On Ap 
15 of that year a receiver was named f 
Middlewest Futilities, a key-stone of t 


Insull financing pyramid. — Washingt 
(D. C.) paper. 


i 


That’s the Word.—Miss H has bee 
distinguished by her fascinating manner 
handling children, so that even the ba 
tots of three years will be looking forwak 
with great anxiety to their classes.—Gale 
burg (Ill.) paper. 


When Patience Snaps. 
VIOLINIST HIT 
AT LA JOLLA 
RECITAL 
-Head-line in San Diego (Calif.) pape 


Bring Your Police Record.— 
SOLICITOR 

For liquor license pictures, who has 

had previous kidnaping experience. 

Interview Mr. S.—— between 8 and 10 

p.M. Wednesday, New Imperial Hotel. 

‘Advertisement in Niagara Falls (N. Y 
paper 


